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AN IMPORTANT ADDITION TO THE PICKWICK PAPERS I 


Just published , price Is. each , Par/s /. to III. of 

SAMUEL WELLER’S 

ILLUSTRATIONS 

TO 

THE PICKWICK CLUB. 

THE ENGRAVINGS WILL BE BEAUTIFULLY ETCHED ON STEEL, AND ADAPTED 

. FOR binding with the work. 

TO BE COMPLETED IN TEN PARTS; 

THE LAST OP WHICH WILL APPEAR IN DECEMBER. 

A QUARTO EDITION, WITH PROOFS ON INDIA PAPER, PRICE TWO SHILLINGS. 


A few of the criticisms are subjoined. It is confidently expected the future Parts will 
considerably extend the fame of the Artist. 

“ These delineations are imputed to no less a person than Sam Weller himself: the characters are 
graphically conceived, and their features well preserved ; the local scenerv is said to l,e .1 7 ?. 

spot. The drollness and spirit of these illusions mak^ us aSufto see more of the ^-A^s. 

« ' ", e w ai ,! Wi i th sat ;: fact j on J ‘. he commencement of a series of illustrations to this popular work bv 
Samuel WeHer hmise f. Judging from his natural shrewdness, and these his earliest pencilhn-s’ we 
feel confident they w. I prove a very popular addition to the work; indeed the first pan ius fies usln 
expecting an inimitable series of etchings.” Observer. pan jusiines us in 

“ In the first part, Pickwick and Wardeli are beyond praise : Sam Weller is a i?reat hit h..t h;* fi 
“ f °° ar,s,0C J at ^ 5 the whole group is admirably illustrative of the letter-press. g In th^lLt pUte 
Slammer and old Pickwick are immense, the person to the left is the Hr n P r * 

the play of the Hypocrite; this plate is’ veryfi,” The artist lull 

he has nothing of the caricature of George Cruikshank, which pervades all ^that artist’’s bestlerform ! 

-—W. -eh figure is a stud 

m -* » "» «— — ■—* ~ 
“ This is a clever work, in which the characters in the celebrated Pickwick Paner- „ 

S’Titf e byalalentedartiSt ’ Wh ° haS ‘ Ukenthc idea - and embodied 

“ These illustrations are very clever and humorous.”_Be/T s Weekly Messenger. 

“ These sketches improve in humour ; the Animated Chair and Tour in the Storm ... „ i 
designs, perfectly in keeping with the original conceit retaining iwlkk Storm are very clever 
Box ; and they are engraved with skill and spirit.”-^*, (sfcond nit.ee ) ' ^ < ’ ualn,nes! of 


E. GRATTAN, 51, PATERNOSTER ROW. 


S4ld by all Booksellers, Stationers, and Prints.lleri. 

VICTORIA COLLEGE 

LIBRARY 

VICTORIA, B. C. 
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NEW WORKS 

PUBLISHED BY CHAPMAN AND HALL, 186, STRAND. 

In One Volume, small octavo, price Three Shillings boards, 

€ flirt! Edition. 

SKETCHES. OF YOUNG LADIES; 

IN WHICH 

THESE INTERESTING MEMBERS OF THE ANIMAL KINGDOM 

are ©lasstfietr, 


ACCORDING 

TO THEIR INSTINCTS, HABITS, AND GENERAL CHARACTERISTICS. 

BY “ QUIZ.” 

WITH SIX ILLUSTRATIONS 


BY “ 

THE BUSY YOUNG LADY. 

THE ROMANTIC YOUNG LADY. 

THE MATTER-OF-FACT YOUNG LADY. 
THE YOUNG LADY WHO SINGS. 

THE PLAIN YOUNG LADY. 

THE EVANGELICAL YOUNG LADY. 

THE MANLY YOUNG LADY. 

THE LITERARY YOUNG LADY. 

THE YOUNG LADY WHO IS ENGAGED. 
THE PETTING YOUNG LADY. 

THE NATURAL HISTORIAN YOUNG LADY. 
THE INDIRECT YOUNG LADY. 


HI Z.” 

THE STUPID YOUNG LADY. 

THE HYPERBOLICAL YOUNG LADY. 
THE INTERESTING YOUNG LADY. 
THE ABSTEMIOUS YOUNG LADY. 
THE WHIMSICAL YOUNG LADY. 
THE SINCERE YOUNG LADY. 

THE AFFIRMATIVE YOUNG LADY. 
THE NATURAL YOUNG LADY. 

THE CLEVER YOUNG LADY. 

THE MYSTERIOUS YOUNG LADY. 
THE LAZY YOUNG LADY. 

THE YOUNG LADY FROM SCHOOL. 


Price One Shilling . 

A FEW WORDS ON A FEW WINES. 

CHAPTER I. — CHOICE OF WINE. 

TORT IN THE WOOD.— GOOD WINE.— WHAT IT SHOULD NOT BE WHAT IT SHOtrmju. 

HOW TO OBTAIN WHAT YOU WANT..— MATURITY. BOTTLED WINE— CONDITION -BEM w™7 
-CLARETY TORT.-THE WAY TO PURCHASE. THE BEST SORT-KNOW YOUR OWN M^D 
WHITE WINE— ACIDITY— SHERRY— MADEIRA. MIND- 

CHAPTER II— MANAGEMENT OF WINE. 

DIRECTIONS FOR— PINING PORT— CONDITION— WHEN FIT TO BOTTLE — WHITF mvt 

directions por ®ottling.— bottles.— corks.— implements.—— piercing -—draw^vc* 

—CORKING.— PACKING.— THE CELLAR. PIERCING DRAWING. 

CHAPTER III.— TREATMENT OF BOTTLED WINE. 

CORKSCREW.— DRAWING THE CORK.— DECANTING THE WINE.— WINE STRAINERS. 

CHAPTER IV.— DRINKING WINE. 

TOO MUCH.— ENOUGH.*^USE OF WINE —ABUSE OF ivrvr 
OUT.— LIGHT WINK.-ICING WINE.-WINE COOLERS.- WINE GLASSES. H0ME -™NING 
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SKETCHES BY “ B 0 1 ; ” 

THE FIRST SERIES,— IN TWO VOLUMES, PRICE ONE GUINEA. 

THIRD EDITION. 


CONTENTS OF VOL. L 

I. THE PARISH. 

II. MISS EVANS AND " THE EAGLE.* 

III. SHOPS and their tenants. 

IV. THOUGHTS ABOUT PEOPLE. 

V. A VISIT TO NEWGATE. 

vi. lonpon recreations. 

VI|. the boarding-house. 

VIII. HACKNEY-COACH STANDS. 

IX. BROKERS AND MARINE' STORE SHOPS. 

X. THE BLOOMSBURY CHRISTENING. 

XI. GIN-SHOPS. 

XII. IUBLIC DINNERS.] 

XIII. astley’s. * 

XIV. GREENWICH FAIR. 

XV. THE PRISONERS* VAN. 

XVI. A CHRISTMAS DINNER. 


CONTENTS OF VOL. II. 

I. PASSAGE IN THE LIFE OF MR. 

WATKINS TOTTLE. 

II. THE BLACK VEIL. 

JII. SHABBY-GENTEEL PEOPLE. 

IV. HORATIO SPARKINS. 

V. THE PAWNBROKER'S SHO?. 

VI. THE DANCING ACADEMY. 

VII. EARLY COACHES. 

VIII. THE RIVER. 

JR. PRIVATE THEATRES. 

X. THE GREAT WINGLEBURY DUEL. 
X|, OMNIBUSES. 

XII. MRS. JOSEPH PORTER. 

XIII. THE STEAM EXCURSION. 

XIV. SENTIMENT. 


EMBELLISHED WITH SIXTEEN HIGHLY CHARACTERISTIC DESIGNS BY 
GEORGE ORUIKSHANK. 


SKETCHES BY “BOZ;” 

the second series,, complete in one volume, PRICE 15*. 

SECOND EDITION. 

CONTENTS : 


THE STREETS BY MORNING. 

THE STREETS BY NIGHT. 

MAKING A NIGHT OF IT. 

CRIMINAL COURTS. 

SCOTLAND YARD. 

THE NEW-YEAR. 

MEDITATIONS IN MONMOUTH-STREET. 
OUR NEXT DOOR NEIGHBOURS.- 
THE HOSPITAL PATIENT. 

SEVEN DIALS. 

THE mistaken milliner. 


DOCTORS COMMONS. 

MR. JOHN DOUNCE's ATTACHMENT. 
VAUXHALL GARDENS BY DAY. 
PARLIAMENTARY SKETCHES. 

MR. MINNS AND HIS COUSIN. 

LAST CAB DRIVER AND FIRST OMNIBUS- 
CAD. 

THE PARLOUR ORATOR. 

THE FIRST OF MAY. 

THE DRUNKARD'S DEATH. 


WITH TWELVE PLATES BY GEORGE CRUIKSHANK. 


PRICE’ONE SHILLING, 

Adapted for Representation from Beaumont and Fletcher , 
WITH AN INTRODUCTION, BY W. C. MACREADY, ESQ. 

THE BRIDAL, 

FORMING No. IX. OF 


No. 1. 

2 . 

3. 

4. 

5 . 


WEBSTER’S ACTING DRAMA. 

Already Published, price SIXPENCE each. 


The Two Figaros,” by J. R. Planche. 
The Country Squire,” by C. Dauee. 
The Queer Subject,” by I. S. Coyne. 
The Sentinkl,” by J. M. Morton. 

The Modern Orpheus,” by B. Webster. 


No. 6. “ A Peculiar Position,” by J. R. Planche. 

7. “ Walter Tyrrel,” by E. Fitzball. 

8. “ The Tiger at Larue.” by George Jllink. 

10. “ My Young Wife and my Old Umbrella,” by 
B. Webster. 


In the Press.— “ Court Favour,’’ by J. R. Planche. 44 Tub Middlb Temple,” by R. B. Peake. 44 The Bottle 
Imp,” by ditto ‘ Rjquet yyith the Turr.” “ The Maw of Croissy,’’ by Mrs. Gore. “ Thb Mysterious Family,” 
by G. B. Rodwell. 44 The Spring Lock,” by R, B. Peake. 
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Just Published, in Imperial Octavo, price 3s., and Large Folio, with Proof Plates on India Paper, 
(an unusually splendid Edition ,) price 7s. 6 d., Part I. of 

SAUNDERS* PORTRAITS AND MEMOIRS 

OF THE MOST EMINENT 

LIVING POLITICAL REFORMERS. 


The PORTRAITS engraved on Steel, in the first style of art, by HOLL, MOTE, ROBINSON, SCRIVEN, &c. 
&c. either from Paintings, Drawings, or Busts already existing, of undoubted excellence, or from Paintings made 
expressly for the work, by B. E^DUPPA, Esq. ; and the MEMOIRS founded on Data obtained from the Highest 
Authorities, 

Part I. Contains 

CHARLES BULLER, ESQ., M.P. THE RIGHT HON. LORD JOHN RUSSELL, M. P. 

JOHN ARTHUR ROEBUCK, ESQ., M.P. 

London: Published by John Saunders, Jun. 7, Dyer’s Buildings, Holbom Bars. 


G uides for travellers. 

By F. CoGhlan. 

London : A. H. Baily and Co., 83, Cornhill. 


St. Petersburgh 

* St. 0 d. 

Up the Rhine 

4 

0 

To Paris (Seventh Edition) 

4 

0 

To Belgium and Holland 

6 

0 

Through France 

tf 

6 

To Italy - 

- 4 

0 

To Brussels - 

2 

6 

To Calais - 

2 

G 

To Boulogne - 

2 

0 

To the Coast of England 

- 3 

6 

Ditto, in Parts, each 

- 1 

ff 

French Interpreter 

1 

0 

German Interpreter 

- r 

& 

Custom House Guide 

- T* 

a 



Q, 

ranorama oi me Janine ^ 

Maps, various, from 

^ 

- *i 

6 


r 'A. H. Baily and Co. have always* on sale a large 
assortment of the most approved Guides, Maps, Inter- 
preters, &c. Ac. for all parts of the Continent. 


THOMAS'S BURLESQUE DRAMA, 

With ILLUSTRATIONS by G. t R. CRUIKSHANK 


Just published, price Is., 


T 


HE TAILORS, awi^-ably Illustrated 

with Nine Such Cuts as ought to make a Man. 


ALSO, 

Bombastes Fu&ioso. [ The Mayor of Garratt. 
Midas. | The Beggars’ Opeha. 

Tom Thumb. ‘ Kathbriot and Pbtrucio. 

London : Joseph Thomas, 1 Finch Lane, Cornhill ; sold 
by Simpkin and Marshall, and all Booksellers, 


SPLENDIDLY ILLUSTRATED 
EDITION. 

On the 1st of August Will be published, price 2S. fid.* 
Part II. of 

D ON QUIXOTE DE LA MANCHA. 

Translated from th« Spanish of MiouEi Cbr- 
v antes Dfi Saavedra, by Charles JarvW. Revised and 
Corrected, and beautifully Illustrated, after original 
designs by Tony Johanwot, To be completed in 18 
Monthly Part*. 

London : 3. 3. Dttboebet and Co., 7», Old Broad-street ; 
sold also by C. Tilt, Fleet-street, and H. Hooper, Pali 
Mall East. Agent for Ireland— J. Camming, Dublin ; 
for Scotland— Menxies, Edinburgh. 

Of whom may be had, also, (just completed) 

THE ILLUSTRATED EDITION OF OIL BLAS. 
2 vols., price £1 12s. in cloth. 


IMITATIONS ov DRAWINGS in COLOURS after 

THOMAS SIDNEY COOPER. 

This day is Published, priee 53r. W., fitted up in a Folio, 
gilt and lettered, 

A SERIES OF TEN IMITATIONS 

OF DRAWINGS after THOMAS SIDNEY 
COOPER, consisting of a variety of subjects illustrative 
of Rnral Scenery, and adapted for the use of the Artist, 
and for the amusement of the Amateur. 
f Published by S. and J. Fuller, at their Sporting 
Gallery, 34, Ratbbone Place, where they have on Sale 
an extensive Collection of Drawings by Modem Masters, 
and every Rudimental Work on the Art of Drawing. 


TOILETTE OF RANK AND 
FASHION. 

Just Published, Second Edition, Price 

T he book of health and 

BEAUTY. By A Suroeon. 

“ A highly useful book to the Ladies. There are in 
it some good recipes, particularly one for the skin of the 
hands and arms, which we are sure has never been made 
public before. It contains, besides, much valuable in- 
formation, and ought to be the companion of every dress- 
ing-room — Lady's Magazine for July. 

London: Joseph Thomas, 1 , Finch Lane; sold by 1 
Simpkin and Marshall. 


ISLE OF WIGHT. 

Now ready for delivery, the New Edition for IS37, of 

B ARBER’S ISLE OF WIGHT. 

The only Illustrated Guide published, contain- 
ing every information for the Tourist, forty-one highly 
finished Engravings, and a Map. Som* new plates 
have been engraved for this edition, and the literary 
department revised. 

Loudon : Published by Simpkin and Marshall, Sta- 
tioner’s Hail Court, and Sold by every Bookseller in the 
kingdom. 

“ The most elegant of tiro illustrated books of the 
present day.”— Literary Gazette. 
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Seventh Edition, improved, (30 Plates and Cuts,) 18/. cloth, 

INSTRUCTIONS TO YOUNC SPORTSMEN 

t IN ALL THAT RELATES TO GUNS, SHOOTING, AND THE GAME LAWS. 

By LIEUT.-COLONEL P. HAWKER. 

' 44 Col. Hawker is one of the best Shots in England, and his 4 Instructions to Sportsmen * the rerjr best book we 
bare on the subject.”— Blackwood's Magazine. 

Also, 8vo, Plates end Woodcuts, 15/. in bds.," 

THE CUN; 

[Or, a Treatise on the Nature, Principle, and Manufacture of the various descriptions of Small Fire Arms* 

By William Greener. 

“By flur the best work ever written on the subject .”— Extract of a letter from Col . Hawker to the Author,] 

'London : Longman, Orme, Brown, Green, and Longmans. 


GREEN’S DISEASES OF THE 
SKIN. 

Just published, second edition, in 1 vol. 8vo, with two 
illustrative coloured plates, price 12/. boards ; by per- 
mission dedicated to Sir Henry Halford, Bart., 

A PRACTICAL COMPENDIUM of 

the DISEASES of 1 the SKIN, including a Parti- 
cular Consideration of the more frequent and intractable 
forms of these affections. Illustrated by numerous 

Cases. 

‘ By Jonathan Green, M. D., 40, Great Marlborough 
8treet, Member of the Royal College of Surgeons, Lon- 
don, and formerly Surgeon in his Majesty’s Royal Navy. 

%* For reviews of the first edition see the medical 
and general press of the period. 

Whittaker and Co., Ave-Maria Lane. 'To be had 
Of all 8ooksellers.| 


NEW MUSIC. 

Just published, 

ATECHISMS OF MUSIC, \ by 

HAMILTON, viz. : 

On Harmony and Thorough Bass, 4th edition, 2s. — Key 
to ditto, Is. 6d.— Catechism on Melody, 2s.— Ditto on 

Fugue, 2s Art of Writing for an Orchestra and Playing 

from Score, 2s.— Ditto for the Organ, 2s.— Ditto on Sing- 
ing, 2s.— Ditto for Violin, is.— Ditto for Violoncello, Is. 
—A Complete Musical Grammar, 278 pages, 4s.— Art of 
Tuning the Pianoforte, Is.— And his New Dictionary of 
2,000 Musical Terms, Is.—” What Mrs. Barbauld, in her 
day, did for the infant reader. Mr. Hamilton, in his, has 
done for the musical beginner.” — Vide Musical World, 
No. 68.— London : R. Cocks and Co., 20, Princes-street, 
Hanover-square : and Messrs. Simpin Marshall, and, Co. 


33u tf)e UtitB'iS Rettertf patent. 

CIRCULATING EXPANDING DINING TABLES * DESSERT STANDS, 

AND OTHER NEW INVENTIONS. 

Meunu JOHNSTONE, JUPE, and Co. respectfully invite the Nobility aud Gentry to inspect Jim's Newly Invented 

CIRCULAR EXPANDING TABLES, 

which may, with the greatest ease, be varied in size to accommodate from Four to Twenty Persons. The sim- 
plicity of the principle prevents any derangement, and the troublesome use of fastenings is dispensed wit . »e 
Dessert Plateau forms an elegant oniament during dinner, and when in use the accommodation is complete. 

Cabinet and Upholstery Manufactory, 67, New Bond Street. 


RINGWORM EFFECTUALLY 
CURED. 

CERTAIN and most speedy cure 

for this insidious and distressing disease may now 
be had.— BEATSON’S RINGWORM LOTION will 
thoroughly eradicate every species of the malady, and 
Scalled Head, in the short space of fourteen days, how- 
ever malignant or long existing. This invaluable Lotion 
is now extensively used and recommended by medical 
men throughout the kingdom, a3 it contains nothing of 
an injurious, caustic, or offensive quality, and can always 
be depended on. The cure is effected by merely applying 
it to the parts for a few minutes, morning and evening. 

Sold by all the principal Chemists and Medicine ven- 
ders in the kingdom , and by the proprietor, S. I.. Beatson, 
Practical Chemist, 18, Thornton -street, Horselydown, 
London. Price 2s. Sd. per bottle. 


EXTRACT OF ROSES FOR 
WASHING THE HAIR. 

T HIS milch esteemed and elegant ar- 

tide is strongly recommended to the. Nobility and 
Gentry, as not only the most delicate and effectual pre- 
servative of the Hair, in its softest texture and pristine 
colour, but as contributing to it a gloss and brightness 
which ’ most cosmetic preparations, from being composed 
of ardent spirits, destroy. By its use the Hair soon be- 
comes soft and luxuriant, and all harshness, from what- 
ever cause arising, especially from sea bathing, is speedily 
removed ; after strong exercise, or in warm climates, its 
refreshing qualities must be proved to be appreciated. 

Manufactured and sold by Rigge, Brockbank, aud 
Rigge, 35, New Bond Street. Price 3*., 6/., and 10 /. per 
Buttle. 
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TO PEDESTRIANS, SPORTSMEN, Sec. 

P ATENT PEDOMETERS, for the 

Waistcoat Pocket, at PAYNE’S, No. 1G3, New 
Bond Street, opposite Clifford Street. 

PEDOMETERS FOR LADIES. 


THE BLOOM OF NINON DE 
L'ENCItOS. 

rpHJS INCOMPARABLE BLOOM 

X will be found superior to anything yet discovered, 
for rendering a the Skin soft, smooth, and beautiful: its 
wonderful effects in removing Freckles, Morphews, 
Worms, Ac., justly entitle it to that preference so long 
bestowed on it by the most elegant beauties in this king- 
dom. It is particularly recommended for the Hands and 
Arms, bestowing on them a delicacy and whiteness un- 
rivalled. 

Sold in Bottles, at 4s. 6d. each, by J. SANGER, 150 
Oxford- street, and all respectable Perfumers, &c. in 
Town and Country. 

Ask for the Bloom of Ninon. 


COMFORT TO THE FEET. 

PANNUSCORIUM OR LEATHER-CLOTH BOOTS 
AND SHOES. 

HALL AND CO. Patentees, 

Wellington Street, Strand, London. 

ASE and Comfort in Walking, soft- 
ness and elasticity to the most sensitive parts of 
the feet, combined with durability, are the recommen- 
dations of this invention. 

In appearance they resemble the finest leather, they 
never draw the feet, are not liable to crack or get hard, 
but are softer, easier, lighter, and more elastic than any 
shoes ever offered, and as cheap as leather. 

Hall and Co. beg the attention of their friends to 
their Patent India Rubber Waterproof Goloshes, the 
lightest and most economical article of the kind ever 
used. 

N. B. — Ladies and Gentlemen at a distance may be 
fitted with either of the above articles by sending a boot 
or shoe. 



fTiHE USEFUL and tlie USELESS.— 

1 The Public will do well to discriminate between 
the GENUINE PATENT EVER-POINTED PEN- 
CIL and CUMBERLAND LEAD POINTS, as manu- 
factured for the last fifteen years, by G. RIDDLE, and 
the defective imitations continually offered for sale at 
apparently low prices. For a patent pencil to be in any 
degree useful, the material itself must be good, and the 
workmanship of the very best description : the point, as 
well as the leads for the same, must be finished with ma- 
thematical precision, or the invention is useless. To 
ensure a Genuine Patent Ever-pointed Pencil and Leads, 
the public will please observe the mark ‘ Patent, G. Rid- 
dle, maker, London.”— Sold by all respectable jewellers, 
stationers, cutlers &c. throughout the kingdom. 


T. COX SAVORY, CORNHILL, LONDON, 


M ineral magnets. — Dr. 

SCHMIDT of Berlin, having discovered a 
method of constructing Magnets of any power of attrac- 
tion, has succeeded in establishing their use as a certain 
and powerful remedy, when applied according to his own 
practice, in the following Nervous and Functional Dis- 
orders: — Deafness, either Rheumatic or Nervous, Tic 
Douloureux, Weakness of the Eye, from over exertion or 
age, in Incipient Cataract, in general or partial Weakness 
of the Body, Pains arising from old wounds, Headach, 
nervous or rheumatic, in Toothach or Faceach, in Hystery, 
Palsy, Gout, Tremors, Dizziness, &c. 

Magnets, with directions for their medical use, may be 
obtained from Dr. Schmidt, who can be consulted at his 
residence, 21, Half Moon-street, Piccadilly, from ten till 
four o’clock daily. Many well authenticated cases have 
occurred since Dr. Schmidt’s practice in London, which 
can be referred to if required. 



SILVER WAITERS IN GREAT VARIETY, 

And at very low prices. 

SILVER TEA AND COFFEE SERVICES, 
AND SILVER PLATE 

Of every description, Plated Goods, 8cc. arranged in 
THREE EXTENSIVE SHOW ROOMS. 

the new flat gold watches 

Are offered 

In engine-turned cases, with vertical movements, 
jewelled, for Seven Guineas each, or with highly- 
finished horizontal movements, warranted, at wine 
Guineas each, at 

T. COX SAVORY’S, 

Silversmith and Watchmaker, 47, Cornhill , London. 

THE HORIZONTAL CONSTRUCTION IS STRONGLY RECOM- 
MKNDFD FOR ITS SUPERIOR ACCURACY 

A Pamphlet, illustrated with Engravings of the most 
useful and ornamental Articles in Silver Plate, Plated 
Goods. Watches, Clocks, Jewellery, &e. with the 
weights and prices affixed, may be obtained Gratis, or 
Will be transmitted in answer to a post paid application 


F ullers freezing-machine, 

by which Four different Ices can be made at one 
time, and repeated as often as required. The Freezing- 
Apparatus by which a Cream-Ice can be made by Arti- 
ficial process ; also the Ice-Preserver, in which Rough 
Ice can be kept three weeks in the warmest season, to 
prevent the necessity of Opening the Icc-House except 
occasionally. — Ice-Pails for Icing Wine, Water, Butter, 
&c. &c. 

FULLER’S SPARE-BED AIRER.— This vessel is 
constructed upon philosophical principles, and will retain 
its Heat with once filling for Sixty Hours. 

Carriage and Bed Feet-Warmers upon the same 
principle. 

The above Articles of Scientific Discovery may be 
seen only at the Manufactory, Jermyn-street, six doors 
from St. James’s-street, London. 


CENTLEMEN’S DRESS. 

HOLYLAND’S, ISO, STRAND, 

(Two doors west of Somerset House.) 

T O GENTLEMEN not wishing for 

CREDIT. The Proprietors of this large Esta- 
blishment offer Dress of the very best in texture and 
make. Superfine coloured Coats £3. 4s. ; Superior 
quality £3. 10s.; Black or Blue something extra; Su- 
perfine coloured Frocks, including Silk in Skirts £3. 18s. 
to £4. 8 j. All other garments of the best materials on 
equal terms. Travelling Cloaks, Shooting Jackets, India 
Rubber Waterproof articles for immediate use. Th« 
best Liveries made with economy. 
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THE ELECTIONS. 

The interest excited by numerous appeals for Public preference of Principles widely opposed, has so 
nearly superseded the share of attention usually bestowed upon other Notices, that it becomes indis- 
pensable to adopt (with deferential respect) a mode of address in some measure assimilating to passing; 
events; for to a Constituency composed of the 61ite of FEMALE BEAUTY the merits of a TOILET 
requisite; happily uniting Radical effects in the removal of Cutaneous affections, with the properties of 
a CONSERVATIVE of the COMPLEXION of the highest order, cannot at any time be a matter of 
^difference : these advantages are in ail cases substantially realized by an Election favourable to 

GOWLAND'S LOTION, 

A preparation of which the intrinsic value is confirmed by nearly a CENTURY of successful experietice 
as sustaining uninterrupted PURITY and SOFTNESS of the SKIN, and promoting the vivacity of 
TINT which has ever been a leading object of desire; during the HEAT of Summer the use of the 
Lotion will be found especially congenial in averting SUN-BURN, FRECKLE, and other DlSCO- 
LORAl IONS incident to the Season, and for preserving the agreeable distinction of unabated fresh- 
ness of the Complexion. Gowland’s Lotion has the Name and Address of the Proprietor, ROBERT 
SHAW, 33, QUEEN STREET, CHEAPSIDE, LONDON, engraved on the Government Stamp, and 
each package is accompanied by the popular and useful Work entitled the “ THEORY OF BEAUTY,” 
without these distinctions none can be genuine. Sold as above, and generally by Perfumers, & c. 
Prices 2s. 9 d., 5s. 6 d., Quarts, 8s. Gcf. ; and in cases from 1/. Is. to 51. 5s. 

SHAW’S MINDORA OIL. 

This singularly elegant RESTORATIVE and BEAUT IFIER of the HAIR presents on inspection 
a COMPARA TIVE SUPERIORITY in every quality desirable in an Article currently used at the 
TOILET of both Sexes; the natural purity of Mindora Oil, and the exclusion of COLOURING or 
other Admixtures, renders it both highly conducive to CLEANLINESS and to the preservation of the 
original shade of the Hair, while in delicate fragrance, freedom from unpleasant GREASINESS, 
and In the rapid development of Restorative powers in aid of a luxuriant growth and perfect condition 
of the Hair, it will be found worthy the general notice and patronage to which it is confidently and re- 
spectfully submitted. 

PREPARED for the TOILET by ROBERT SHAW, 33, QUEEN STREET, CHEAPSIDE, 
(whose Signature appears on the Label and Wrapper of each Package), in Bottles enclosed in an in- 
structive TREATISE ON THE HAIR, at 3s., 5s. 6c/., and in Stoppered Toilet Bottles at 10$. Gd. 
Sold by the Proprietor as above, and by Sanger, Han nay, Oxford-street ; Rigge, Cheapside; Pfout, 
Strand, &e. 


FIFRENCH WOOL MATTRESSES. 

The very frequent inquiries for Mattresses made after the manner of the French, ha * e Induced F. H EAL and SON 
to turn their attention to the making of Mattresses on the same principle. The essential difference between French 
Mattresses and English consists in the materials of which they are made, and consequently a difference in the making. 
The French use long Fleece Wool, and therefore but little work is requisite, leaving to the wool the whole of its elas- 
ticity. English Mattresses are made of short Wool, the refuse of other manufacturings, and a great deal of work is 
consequently necessary to keep the material together, which makes them comparatively Non Elastic. The advantages 
F* HEAL and SON possess by being exclusively manufacturers of Bedding, enable them to offer Fine Long Wool 
French Mattresses, equal to the best that are made in Paris, at the same prices that are usually charged for those 
generally made in this country. % 

F. Heal and Son, Bedding-manufacturers, 203, Tottenham Court Road. 


LIST OF ARTI CLES, 

M ANUFACTURED and Sold, Wholesale, Retail, and for Exportation, by MECHI. 4, Leaden- 
hall Street, (Fourth House from Cornhill, same side as the India House,) London. 


Table Cutlery and General Cutlery 
Dish Covers 

Tea Trays in Iron and Paper 
Tea Caddies 

Every Variety of Real Sheffield Plated 
Goods 

British Plate, or German Silver, Forks, 
Spoons, &c., plated on Steel Goods, 
Dessert Knives, St c. 

Albion Plate — Tea and Coffee Pots, 


Candlesticks, fc. . ; being a descrip- 
tion of superior Britannia Metal 
Goods 

Plate Leathers* Plate Powder, and 
Plate Brushes 

Canteens for Large or Small Parties 
Ladies* and Gentlemen’s Wood and 
Leather Dressing Cases 
Writing Cases, Pocket Books 
Card Cases, Tablets 


Workboxes, Writing Desks 
Bagatelle Tables 
Backgammon and Chess Boards 
Chess and Draftsmen 
Hair, Cloth, Tooth, Nail, Hat, and 
Shaving Brushes 
Combs, Hones 
Boot Jacks, Razors 
Strops, Paste 

Shaving Powder, Naples Soap, Ac. 


Any article made to Order at a Short Notice, without Additional Charge, as MECHI manufactures 
"early every Article he sells, in the LEADENHALL SKIN MARKET. 
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E M B RO I D E RY. 

T ADJES are respectfully informed 

JLi that a large importation of GERMAN PAPER 
PATTERNS, patterns in Canvass, Zephir Wools, and 
Silks, and every material for Berlin Embroidery, has 
been received by the GERMAN and FRENCH WARE- 
HOUSE, 7, King-street, St James’s- square. 

“ Mr. Gibbins having just been in Germany, has made 
a selection of commenced Ottomans, Screens, Ac. of most 
tasteful desigus, and far surpassing any hitherto intro- 
duced into this country.”— Morning Post. 


HE ORIGINAL PATENT PIN, 

made by DURNFORD and CO., Manufacturers 
to their Royal Highnesses the Duchess of Kent and the 
Princess Victoria. 

This superior Patent Ornamental Pin still continues 
unrivalled in quality and price by any yet produced. It 
is sold retail by all respectable Haberdashers, Ac., and 
supplied by Durnforo and Co., London and Gloucester ; 
or whom also may be had, the best Black Mourning Pins, 
and superior Drilled-eyed Needles, 


DR. JOHN ARMSTRONG’S 
LIVER PILLS. 

“ I care pot how I am physicked, so it be not by th e 
adventure of a Quack, but advice of a Physician, who, I 
am sure, will prescribe no more for me than may consist 
with my safety, and need doth require.” — Old Divine. 

nPHJSSE LIVER PILLS are now 

JL very generally recommended by the Faculty as 
the best Family Aperient, as a fine Vermifuge, as an 
AntibiUous, and for an inactive Liver. Obstinate Sores 
heal under a course of them ; and Eruptions of the Skin 
disappear. They contain no Aloes, Gamboge, or Colo- 
cypth} occasioning no Piles, nor any pain in their ope- 
ration. 

“ John T. Eddy, Chemist, Bishop Stortford ” Is en- 
graved on the Stamp, sealed with a Tower on a Shield 
of ermine and gold. None else genuine. 

Sold by all Patent Medicine Venders, in boxes at 
Is. l^d., 2s. 9d., and 4s. fid. 

N. B—Ask for “ DR. JOHN ARMSTRONG’S Lf- 
VER^PILLS. 



| & Reform yo ur Tailor s 1 Rills ! ! | 

S Nobiemen and Gentlemen visiting the Show-Rooms and inspecting the * 

| IMMENSE STOCK OF FIRST - QUALITY GOODS, 

AT THE 

SCITY CLOTHING ESTABLISHMENT, t 

g . 49, LOMBARD-STREET, 1 J- 

* iU P roye that a GOOD Fit, GOOD Quality, and GOOD Taste, are to be £ 
t obtained at Unparalleled. Low Prices! 

I Suit of Quality, New Colors & Patterns, £3 12 6. « 

“ 1,1 — Superfine Dress Coat 2 7 0 K 

Extra Imperial Saxony, the best 

that is made ,, a 15 o l 

Superfine Frock Coat, Silk facings, 2 10 0 ■ 
Cloth or Cass. Trousers. 17s Gd. to 1 5 0 w 
Beautiful patterns. Summer Trou- & 

sers, 10s. 6d per pair, or 3 pair for I 10 0 4) 
New SummerWaistcoats,7s.; oi 3 — 1 0 0 fa 
Splendid Silk Valencia Dress 

Waistcoats, 10s. 6d. each, or 3 for 1 10 0 f 
Morning Coats and Dressing Gowns, 15 0 pm 
P etersham Great Coats, bound, £ 

and Si|k Velvet Collar 2 20 2 

Camlet Cloaks, lined all through, 1 1 0 5 

Cloth Opera Cloaks 1 15 o 

Spanish Cloaks, a complete circle 

of nine and a half yards 3 30 2 

Footman’s Suit of Liveries, best ^ 

Cloth 330* 

Cloth and Tweed Fishing or Travel- * 

ling Tfbusers, 13s. 6d. per pair. 

— ^ 
CONTRACTS BY THE YEAR, ori- * 
gin ally introduced by E. p. D. fe 
and SON, having gained them such ft 
Unequalled Fame — their Prices m 
being the Lowest ever of- 
fered— they still recommend it to 
every Gentleman to whom ECONOMY 
and REGULARITY are objects. ^ 

T wo Suits per year, Superfine .... 7 7 0 Dj 
Extra Saxony, the best that is made 8 6 o2 

Three Suits per year 10 17 0 

Extra Saxony, the best that is made, 12 5 (>H 

Four Suits per year 14 6 0 Lj 

_ _ K*tra Saxony ditto ...... 15 18 Oq 

A B !5L£ s ,? HEAPEST h OUSE FOR BOYS’ CLOTHING. S 

1 #^^ Skelelon Dres ’ cs . IBs- 1 Tunic & Hussar Suits, Ms. | Camlet Cloaks, Ss fkl. [ Cloth do., 15s. fid «• 

i Merchants requiring large Quantities, and Gentlemen and Officers going Abroad, will find _ 

® ^sar j Lomlsard-st. the Cheapest House in Loadoa ! 8* 
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ROWLAND'S KALYDOR, 


A, 1 nrcnarati.n for the Skin, is, in preference to all others, selected by the Ladies as an indispensable 
&SSTL? .utateer of a flue complexion, and the conservator 
Of female beauty in all climates, and during all stages in the progression of life, 
from youth to age, has already become a favourite and indispensably appreciated article with all grades of 
Society ; and is zealously recommended by the most eminent of the Faculty. „ . 

The ingredients of Rowland’s solely genuine Kalydor are extracted from the most beautiful Exotics, 
of the mildest nature, warranted perfectly innocent^ operatmg as a tWough 
cleanser of the Skin, yet powerfully efficacious; eradicating Freckles, PlmpICS. BpotlS, 
Redness, and all Cutaneous Eruptions, fr om whatever cause originating, and transforms into radiant 

brilliancy the mo9t SALLOW COMPLEXION. . , . 

By persevering in the use of Kalydor, it gradually produces a clear and soft skin, smooth as velvet, 
actually realising a delicate white Seek, Hand, and Arm, and a healthy J«vn.lebl«ma 
will in a short time be infallibly elicited, while its constant application will tend to promote the free 
exercise of those important functions of the skin, which are of the utmost importance for the preservation 
of a BEAUTIFUL COMPLEXION, and as averting the characteristics of ago, even to a remote penoa 

° f isadlea travelling, or temporarily subjected to any deviation of equable temperature, will 
find in the Kalydor a renovating' and refreshing Auxiliary, ispc mg ,« 
cloud of languor from the Complexion, and immediately affording the pleasing sensation attending i<*tore« 
elasticity of the Skin, a suspension of which is the usual effect of relaxation. The Week, Arms, 
and Hands also partake largely of the advantages derived from its use, exhibiting a delicacy of 
appearance heretofore scarcely attainable, even with the most sedulous care and attention. 

The mild and soothing effects of Rowland’s Kalydor are conspicuous in the Nursery, where becomes 
an invaluable resource for promptly allaying every description of casual inflammation, coo ing e 
the infant, and rendering still more delightful those tasks which maternal solicitude impose. 

Rowland’s Kalydor! infallible in removing all harshness and irritability of the Skin .will also be found 
highly useful to Gentlemen who sutler inconveniences from those 
causes after shaving. To Gentlemen engaged in the Naval or Military Service, to the Traveller, 
and to all whose pursuits expose them to variations of temperature of weather, it affords sccure protect.on 
against those ravages upon the Skin, which are frequently felt a drawback upon the happiness of a sate 
return. In fact, whether as an appendage to the elegant Toilet, the Dressing-room, or H f . 

Equipment, the high repute of Rowland’s Kalydor has caused 
speculators to introduce Base Imitations. iMatestv’s 

To prevent Imposition, and by authority of her Majestv s 
Honourable Commissioners of Stamps, the name 
dress is engraved on the Government Stamp, whicli is pasteu 
over the Cork of each Bottle ; 


over the Cork of each Bottle ; 

A. ROWLAND AND SON, 20, HATTON CARDEN. Sold m Half Pints, at 

4s. 6d., and in Pint Bottles, at 85. 6d. each, duty included. 


ROWLAND'S MACASSAR OIL. 


This Oil (composed of Vegetable Ingredients) is the ORIGINAL and GENUINE, and has, for 
many years, been universally admired and acknowledged to ^ Jhe krt and rf 

imr the Hair • PREVENTS it from FALLING OFF, or TURNING GREY, and CHANGES GREY 
HAIR to its ORIGINAL COLOUR. It PRODUCES and RESTORES the ' HAIR-^ren at a late 
period of life, frees it from scurf, and renders the most harsh and dry Hair as soft as Silk, ©Mrly, 
and glossy 5 PRESERVES it in CURL, and other decorative formation— unimpaired by the 
Summer’s heat, violent exercise, or the relaxing tendencies of the Ball Room. 

Notice. — The Name and Address, in Red, on Lace-work, 

A. ROWLAND and SON, 20, HATTON-G ARDEN ; 

Counter-signed ALEX. ROWLAND. 

The lowest price is 3s. 6d.— the next 7s.— or Family Bottles (containing four small), at 10s. 6 d., 
or double that size, 1/. Is. 


ROWLAND’S ODONTO, OR PEARL DENTIFRICE. 

1 TV 1 # ll. A. J nirAtl r Ann C M’/'P f « 


A Vegetable White Powder, prepared from Oriental Herbs of the most delicious flavour and svroe 
ness, and free from any mineral, or pernicious ingredient. It eradicates tartar from the tee , 
decayed spots, preserves the enamel, and fixes th. teeth firmly in their sockets rendering them be ““- 
fully white. It eradicates scurvy from the gums, strengthens, braces, and renders them of a healthy 
ted, and imparts a delightful fragrance to the breath. 2s. Od. per Box. 

NOTICE— The Name and Address of the Proprietor, 

A. Rowland «fc Son, 20, Hatton Garden, London. 

Be sure to ask for tl ROWLAND’S.” 

Sold by them, and by respectable Perfumers and Medicine Venders. 
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CHAPTER XLIII. 

TREATS OP DIVERS LITTLE MATTERS WHICH OCCURRED IN THE 

FLEET, AND OP MR. WINKLE’S MYSTERIOUS BEHAVIOUR; AND 

SHOWS HOW THE TOOR CHANCERY PRISONER OBTAINED HIS 

RELEASE AT LAST. 

Mr. Pickwick felt a great deal too much touched by the warmth of 
Sam’s attachment, to be able to exhibit any manifestation of anger or 
displeasure at the precipitate course he had adopted, in voluntarily 
consigning himself to a debtors’ prison for an indefinite period. The 
only point on which he persevered in demanding any explanation, was, 
the name of Sam’s detaining creditor, but this Mr. Weller as perse- 
veringly withheld. 

££ It ain't o’ no use. Sir,” said Sam, again and again. ££ He's a 
ma-licious, bad-disposed, vorldly-minded, spiteful, windictive creetur, 
with a hard heart as there ain’t no soft'nin, as the wirtuous clergyman 
remarked of the old gen’lm’n with the dropsy, ven he said, that 
upon the whole he thought he’d rayther leave his property to his vife 
than build a chapel vitli it.” 

“But consider, Sam,” Mr. Pickwick remonstrated, “ the sum is so 
small that it can very easily be paid, and having made up my mind that 
you shall stop with me, you should recollect how much more useful you 
would be, if you could go outside the walls.” 

“Wery much obliged to you, Sir,” replied Mr. Weller gravely; 
“ but I’d rayther not.” 

“ Rather not do what, Sam ? ” 

“ Vy, Sir, I'd rayther not let myself down to ask a favor o' this here 
unremorseful enemy." 

* £ But it is no favour asking him to take the money, Sam,” reasoned 
Mr. Pickwick. 

££ Beg your pardon, Sir,” rejoined Sam; “but it 'ud be a wery 
great favor to pay it, and he don’t deserve none; that's vere it is, 
Sir.” 

Here Mr. Pickwick, rubbing his nose with an air of some vexa- 
tion, Mr. Weller thought it prudent to change the theme of the dis- 
course. 

££ I takes my determination on principle, Sir,” remarked Sam, 
<£ and you takes yours on the same ground; vich puts me in mind 
o' the man as killed his-self on principle, vich o’ course you've heerd on. 
Sir.” Mr. Weller paused when he arrived at this point, and cast a 
comical look at his master out of the corners of his eyes. 

“ There is no of course in the case, Sam,” said Mr. Pickwick, gra- 
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dually breaking into a smile, in spite of the uneasiness which Sam's 
obstinacy had given him. “The fame of the gentleman in question 
never reached my ears.” ^ 

ISo, Sir!” exclaimed Mr. Weller. “You astonish me. Sir* he 
wos a clerk m a gov’ment office, Sir.” 

46 Was he?” said Mr. Pickwick. 

Yes, he wos. Sir, rejoined Mr. Weller; “and a wery pleasant 
gen 1m n too—one o’ the percise and tidy sort, as puts their feet in 
little India-rubber fire-buckets ven its vet veather, and never has no 
ot er bosom friends but hare-skins ; he saved up his money on princi- 
ple, vore a clean shirt ev’ry day on principle, never spoke to none 
ol his relations on principle, ’fear they should want to borrow monev 
o urn ; and wos altogether, in fact, an uncommon agreeable cha- 
racter.^ He had his hair cut on principle vunce a fortnight, and con- 
tracted for his clothes on the economic principle — three suits a year, 
and send back the old vuns. Being a wery reg’lar gen’lm’n he din'd 
ev ry day at the same place, vere it wos one and ninepence to cut off the 
joint; and a wery good one and ninepence worth he used to cut, as the 
landlord often said, vith the tears a tricklin’ down his face, let alone 
the vay he used to poke the fire in the vinter time, vich wos a dead loss 
o four- pence ha’penny a day, to say nothin’ at all o’ the aggrawation 
o seem him do it. 80 uncommon grand vith it too ! 4 Post arter the 

next gen lm n, he sings out ev’ry day ven he comes in. 4 See arter the 
limes, Phomas; let me look at the Momin’ Herald, ven it’s out o’ 
hand ; don t forgot to bespeak the Chronicle; and just bring the ’Tizer 
vilf you: and then he'd set vith his eyes fixed 011 the clock, and rush 
out just a quarter of a minit afore the time tovaylay the boy as wos a 
comm’ in vith the evenin’ paper, vich he'd read vith sich intense inte- 
rest and persewerance, as vorked the other customers up to the wery 
confines o’ desperation and insanity, ’specially one i-rascible old gen’l- 
m 11 as the vaiter wos alvays obliged to keep a sharp eye on at sich 
times, fear he should be tempted to commit some rash act vith the 
carving knife. Veil, Sir, here he’d stop, occupvin’ the best place for 
three hours, and never takin’ nothin’ arter his dinner but sleep, and 
then he d go avay to a coffeehouse a few streets off, and have a small 
pot o’ coffee and four crumpets, arter vich he’dvalk home to Kensington 
and go to bed. One night he wos took very ill ; sends for the doctor; 

octor comes in a green fly, vith a kind o’ Robinson Crusoe set o* steps 
as he could let down ven he got out, and pull up arter him ven he got 
m, to perwent the necessity o’ the coachman’s gettin’ down, and thereby 
undeceivin’ the public by lettin’ ’em see that it wos only a livery coat 
lied got on, and not the trousers to match. ‘ Wot’s the matter?’ 
says the doctor. ‘ Wery ill,’ says the patient. ‘Wot have you been 
a eatin of ?’ says the doctor. 4 Roast weal,’ says the patient. ‘ Wot's 
the last thing you dewoured?’ says the doctor. ‘Crumpets,’ says the 
patient. ‘ 1 hat’s it,’ says the doctor. ‘I’ll send you a box of pills 
directly, and don't you never take no more o’ them,’ he says. ‘ No 
more o wot?’ says the patient — ‘Pills!’ ‘No; crumpets,’ says the 
doctor. ‘ Wy ? ’ says the patient, starting lip in bed; ‘I've eat four 
crumpets ev ry night for fifteen year on principle.’ ‘ Veil, then, you'd 
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better leave ’em off on principle,’ says the doctor. 4 Crumpets is 
wholesome, Sir,’ says the patient. 4 Crumpets is not wholesome. Sir,’ 
says the doctor, wery fiercely. 4 But they’re so cheap, ’says the patient, 
cornin’ down a little, 4 and so wery fillin’ at the price.’ 4 They’d be 
dear to you at any price; dear if you wos paid to eat 'em,’ says the 
doctor. 4 Four crumpets a night,’ lie says, 4 vill do your bisness in six 
months ! ’ The patient looks him full in the face, and turns it over 
in his mind for a long time, and at last he says, 4 Are you sure o’ 
that 'ere. Sir?’ 4 I’ll stake my professional reputation on it,’ says the 
doctor. 4 How many crumpets at a sittin’ do you think ’ud kill me off 
at once ? ’ says the patient. 4 1 don’t know,’ says the doctor. 4 Do you 
think half a crown’s vurth ’ud do it,’ says the patient. 4 1 think it 
might,’ says the doctor. 4 Three shillin’s vurth ’ud be sure to do it, I 
s’pose?’ says the patient. 4 Certainly,’ says the doctor. 4 Wery good,’ 
says the patient ; 4 good night.’ Next mornin' he gets up, has afire 
lit, orders in three shilling’ vurth o’ crumpets, toasts ’em all, eats 
’em all, and blows his brains out.” 

44 What did he do that for?” enquired Mr. Pickwick abruptly; for 
lie was considerably startled by this tragical termination of the nar- 
rative. 

44 Wot did he do it for, Sir ! ” reiterated Sam. 44 Wy, in support of 
his great principle that crumpets wos wholesome, and to show that 
he vouldn’t be put out of his vay for nobody !” 

With such like shiftings and changings of the discourse, did Mr. 
Weller meet his master's questioning upon the night of his taking 
up his residence in the Fleet: finding all gentle remonstrance use- 
less, Mr. Pickwick at length yielded a reluctant consent to his taking 
lodgings by the week, of a bald-headed cobbler, who rented a small 
slip room in one of the upper galleries. To this humble apartment 
Mr. Weller moved a mattrass and bedding, which he hired of Mr. 
Roker ; and by the time he lay down upon it at night was as much at 
home as if he had been bred in the prison, and his whole family had 
vegetated therein for three generations. 

44 Do you alvays smoke arter you goes to bed, old cock?” enquired 
Mr. Weller of his landlord, when they had both retired for the night. 

44 Yes, I docs, young bantam,” replied the cobbler. 

44 Vill you allow me to en- quire vy you make up your bed under that 
’ere deal table?” said Sam. 

44 ’Cause I was alvays used to a four-poster afore I came here, 
and I find the legs of the table answer just as well,” replied the 
cobbler. 

44 You’re a character. Sir,” said Sam. 

44 1 haven't got anything of the kind belonging to me/’ rejoined the 
cobbler, shaking his head ; 44 and if you want to meet with a good one. 
I’m afraid you’ll find some difficulty in suiting yourself at this register 
office.” 

The above short dialogue took place as Mr. Weller lay extended on 
his mattrass at one end of the room, and the cobbler on his at the other; 
the apartment being illumined by the light of a rush candle and the 
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cobbler’s pipe, which was glowing below the table like a red-hot coal. 
The conversation, brief as it was, predisposed Mr. Weller strongly i n 
his landlord’s favour, and raising himself on his elbow he took a more 
lengthened survey of his appearance than he had yet had either time 
or inclination to make. 

He was a sallow man — all cobblers are ; and had a strong bristly 
beard— all cobblers have; his face was a queer, good-tempered, crooked 
featured piece of workmanship, ornamented with a couple of eyes that 
must have worn a very joyous expression at one time, for they sparkled 
>et. The man was sixty by years, and Heaven knows how old by im- 
prisonment, so that his having any look approaching to mirth or con- 
tentment was singular enough. He was a little man, and being half 
doubled up as lie lay in bed, looked about as long as lie ought to have 
been without liis legs. He had got a great red pipe in his mouth, 
and was smoking and staring at the rushlight in a state of enviable 
placidity. 

7 ** ave y° u been here long?” enquired Sam, breaking the silence 
which had lasted for some time. 

“ Twelve years/’ replied the cobbler, biting the end of his pipe as he 
spoke. 

“ Contempt ? ” enquired Sam. 

The cobbler nodded. 

. Yell, then, said Sam, with some sternness, “ wot do you persevere 
in bein obstinit for, vastiiT your precious life avay in this here magni- 
fied pound ? Vy don t you give in, and tell the Chancellorship that 
you re wery sorry for makin’ his court contemptible, and you won’t do 
so no more ? ” 

The cobbler put his pipe in the corner of his mouth while he smiled, 
and then brought it back to its old place again, but said nothing. 

i( Vy don’t you?” said Sam, urging his question strenuously. 

“ said the cobbler, “ you don’t quite understand these matters. 
What do you suppose ruined me, now?” 

“Vy/’said Sam, trimming the rushlight, “I s’pose the beginnin’ 
wos, that you got into debt, eh ? " 

“Never owed a farden," said the cobbler; “try again/* 

“Veil, perhaps/* said Sam, “you bought houses, vich is delicate 
English for goin mad ; or took to buildin’, vich is a medical term for 
bein’ incurable." 

The cobbler shook his head, and said— “ Try again." 

“ ^ ou didn t go to law, I hope?" said Sam, suspiciously. 

“ Never in my life,” replied the cobbler. “ The fact is, I was ruined 
by having money left me." 

t Come, come, said Sam, “that von’t do. I vish some rich enemy 
’ud try to vork my destruction in that ere vay. I’d let him.” 

“ Oh, I dare say you don’t believe it," said the cobbler, quietly 
smoking his pipe. “ I wouldn’t if I was you : but it’s true for all 
that." 

“ How wos it?” inquired Sam, half induced to believe the fact already 
by the look the cobbler gave him. 

“ Just this,” replied the cobbler ; “an old gentleman that I worked 
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for, down in the country, and a humble relation of whose I married 
she’s dead, God bless her, and thank Him for it-— was seized with a fit 

and went off.” . . . 

“ Where?” inquired Sam, who was growing sleepy after the numer- 
ous events of the day. 

“ How should I know where he went ? ” said the cobbler, speaking 
through his nose in an intense enjoyment of liis pipe. “ He went off 
dead.” 

“Oh, that indeed,” said Sam. “Veil?” 

“ Well,” said the cobbler, “ he left five thousand pound behind 

“And wery gen-teel in him so to do, said Sam. 

“One of which,” continued the cobbler, “ he left to me, 'cause I d 


married his relation you see.” 

“ Wery good,” murmured Sam. 

« And being surrounded by a great number of nieces and nevys, as 
was always quarrelling and fighting among themselves for the property, 
he makes me his executor, and leaves the rest to me in trust, to divide 
it among 'em as the will prowided.” 

“Wot do you mean by leavin’ it on trust?” inquired Sam, waking 
up a little. “ If it ain’t ready money, vere’s the use on it ? ” 

“It’s a law term, that’s all,” said the cobbler. 

“ I don’t think that/’ said Sam, shaking his head. “ There’s wery 
little trust at that shop. Howsever, go on.” 

“Well,” said the cobbler, “ when I was going to take out a probate 
of the will, the nieces and nevys, who was desperately disappointed at 
not getting all the money, enters a caveat against it.” 

“ What’s that?” inquired Sam. >f 

“ A legal instrument, which is as much as to say, it’s no go,” replied 
the cobbler. 

“ I see,” said Sam, “ a sort of brotlier-in-law o’ the have-his-carcase. 
VeH.” 

“But,” continued the cobbler, “finding that they couldnt agree 
among themselves, and consequently couldn’t get up a case against the 
will, they withdrew the caveat, and I paid all the legacies. I’d hardly 
done it, when one nevy brings an action to set the will aside. The case 
comes on some months afterwards, before a deaf old gentleman, in a 
back room somewhere down by Paul s Churchyard ; and after four 
counsels had taken a day a-piece to bother him regularly, he takes a 
veek or two to consider and read the evidence in six vollums, and then 
gives his judgment that how the testator was not quite right in his head, 
and I must pay all the money back again, and all the costs. I appealed ; 
the case come on before three or four very sleepy gentlemen, who had 
heard it all before in the other court, where they’re lawyers without 
work ; the only difference being, that there they’re called doctors, and 
in the other place delegates, if you understand that ; and they very 
dutifully confirmed the decision of the old gentleman below. After 
that we went into Chancery, where we are still, and where I shall 
always be. My lawyers have had all my thousand pound long ago; and 
what between the estate, as they call it, and the costs, I’m here for ten 
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thousand, and shall stop here till I die, mending shoes. Some Gentle- 
men have talked of bringing it before parliament, and I dare say & would 
have done it, only they hadn’t time to come to me, and I hadn't power 
to go to them ; and they got tired of my long letters, and dropped the 
business. ^ And this is God’s truth, without one word of suppression or 
exaggeration, as fifty people, both in this place and out of it, very well 
know-.” J 

The cobbler paused to ascertain what effect his story had produced 
upon Sam; but finding that he had dropped asleep, knocked the ashes 
out <of his pipe, sighed, put it down, drew the bedclothes over his head 
an& went to sleep too. 3 

Mp. Pickwick was sitting at breakfast alone next morning, Sam being 
busily engaged in the cobblers room, polishing his master’s shoes and 
brushing the black gaiters, when there came a knock at the door, which, 
befoie .Air. Pickwick could cry “ Come in, was followed by the appear- 
ance of a head of hair and a cotton- velvet cap, both of which articles of 
dress he had no difficulty in recognising as the personal property of 
Mr. Smanglc. £ J 

“ How are you ? ” said that worthy, accompanying the inquiry with 
a score or two of nods ; “ I say, do you expect anybody this morning? 
i liree men devilish gentlemanly fellows — have been asking after you 
down stairs, and knocking at every door on the Hall flight ; for which 
they’ve been most infernally blown up by the collegians that had the 
trouble of opening ’em.” 

‘‘Dear me! how very foolish of them,” said Mr. Pickwick, risino-. 
“ i es, I have no doubt they are some friends whom I rather expected 
to see yesterday.” 1 

“Friends of yours!” exclaimed Smangle, seizing Mr. Pickwick by 
the hand. “ Say no more. Curse me, they’re friends of mine from 
this minute, and friends of Mivins's too. Infernal pleasant gentle- 
manly dog, Mivins, isn’t he?” said Smangle, with great feeling. 

"tM I™* ”° liUle ° f ^ gentleman ’ ’ said Mr# P^kwick, hesitating, 

“ I know you do,” interposed Smangle, clasping Mr. Pickwick by 
the shoulder. “ You shall know him better. You’ll be delighted with 
him. That man, Sir,” said Smangle, with a solemn countenance, “has 
comic powers that would do honour to Drury Lane Theatre.” 

“Has he indeed?” said Mr. Pickwick. 

“Ah, by Jove he has!” replied Smangle. “Hear him come the 
tour cats in the wheelbarrow— four distinct cats, Sir, 1 pledge you my 
honour. Now you know that’s infernal clever ; dam’me, you can't help 
.liking a man, when you see these sort of traits about him. He’s only 
one fault — that little failing I mentioned to you, you know.” 

. As ^ r - Smangle shook his head in a confidential and sympathis- 
ing manner at this juncture, Mr. Pickwick felt that he was expected 
door^ S ° methinS ’ 80 he said “ Ah! ” and looked restlessly at the 

, r w ! i” echoed Mr - Smangle, with a long-drawn sigh, “He’s 
delightful company, that man is, Sir— I don’t know better company 
anywhere ; but he has that one drawback. If the ghost of his grand- 
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father. Sir, was to rise before him this minute, he’d ask him for the 
loan of his acceptance on an eighteenpenny stamp.” 

“Dear me!” exclaimed Mr. Pickwick. 

44 Yes,” added Mr. Smangle ; 4 4 and if he’d the power of raising him 
again, he would, in two months and three days from this time, to renew 
the bill !” 

“These are very remarkable traits,” said Mr. Pickwick; “but 
I’m afraid that while we are talking here, my friends may be in a state 
of great perplexity at not finding me.” 

“I’ll show ’em the way,” said Smangle, making for the door. “ Good 
day, I won’t disturb you while they’re here, you know. By-the- 
bye ” 

As Smangle pronounced the last three words, he stopped suddenly, 
reclosed the door which he had opened, and, walking softly back to 
Mr. Pickwick, stepped close up to him on tiptoe, and said in a very 
soft whisper — « 

“You couldn’t make it convenient to lend me half-a-crown till the 
latter end of next week, could you?” 

* JMr. Pickwick could scarcely forbear smiling, but managing to pre- 
serve his gravity, he drew forth the coin, and placed it in Mr. Smangle’s 
palm ; upon which that gentleman, with many nods and winks, imply- 
ing profound mystery, disappeared in quest of the three strangers, with 
whom he presently returned ; and having coughed thrice, and nodded 
as many times, as an assurance to Mr. Pickwick that he should not 
forget to pay, he shook hands all round in an engaging manner, and at 
length took himself off. 

“ My dear friends,” said Mr. Pickwick, shaking hands alternately 
with Mr. Tupman, Mr. Winkle, and Mr. Snodgrass, who were the 
three Visiters in question, “ I am delighted to see you.” 

The triumvirate were much affected. Mr. Tupman shook his head 
deploringly ; JVlr. Snodgrass drew forth his handkerchief with undis- 
guised emotion ; and Mr. Winkle retired to the window, and sniffed 
aloud. 

“ Mornin’, genTm’n,” said Sam, entering at the moment with the 
shoes and gaiters ; “ avay vith melincholly, as the little boy said ven his 
schoolmissis died. Velcome to the college, genTm’n.” 

“This foolish fellow,” said Mr. Pickwick, tapping Sam on the head 
as he knelt down to button up his master's gaiters — 4 4 This foolish 
fellow has got himself arrested, in order to be near me.” 

44 What!” exclaimed the three friends. 

44 Yes, genTm’n,” said Sam, 44 I’m a — stand steady, Sir, if you please 
« — I’m a pris’ner, gen’l’m’n ; con-fined, as the lady said.” 

44 A prisoner !” exclaimed Mr. Winkle, with unaccountable vehe- 
mence. 

44 Hallo, Sir!” responded Sam, looking up. “Wot’s the matter. 
Sir ? ” 

44 1 had hoped, Sam, that nothing, nothing,” said Mr. Winkle, 

precipitately. 

There was something so very abrupt and unsettled in Mr. Winkle’s 
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manner, that Mr. Pickwick involuntarily looked at his two friends for 
explanation. 

k " ow {’ said Mr / Tu P man ’ answering this mute appeal 
aloud. He has been much excited for two days past, and his 
whole demeanour very unlike what it usually is. We feared there 
must be something the matter, but he resolutely denies it.” 

« X • no ’”„ said ^ r - Winkle, colouring beneath Mr. Pickwick’s gaze: 
T . .ff ! s reaI1 >' noting. I assure you there is nothing, my dear Sir 
It wm be necessary for me to leave town for a short time on private 
usmess, and I had hoped to have prevailed upon you to allow Sam to 
accompany me. 

Mr. Pickwick looked more astonished than before. 

“I think,” faultered Mr. Winkle, “that Sam would have had no 
objection to do so; but of course his being a prisoner here, renders it 
impossible. So I must go alone.’* 

. ^ r * sai(i ? hese words, Mr. Pickwick felt, with some asto- 

nishment, that Sam*s fingers were trembling at the gaiters, as if he 
were rather surprised or startled. He looked up at Mr. Winkle, too, 
when he had finished speaking, and though the glance they exchanged 
was instantaneous, they seemed to understand each other. 

sharply ^ anything of this > Sam? ” said Mr. Pickwick 

‘‘No, I don t, Sir,” replied Mr. Weller, beginning to button with 
extraordinary assiduity. 

“Are you sure, Sam ?” said Mr. Pickwick. 

f Vy, Sir,” responded Mr. Weller; “I’m sure so far, that I*ve never 
heerd anythin on the subject afore this moment. If I makes any 
guess about it,” added Sam, looking at Mr. Winkle, “ I haven’t got 
any right to say wot it is, ’fear it should be a wrong ’un.” 

1 have no right to make any further enquiry into the private 
attairs of a friend, however intimate a one,” said Mr. Pickwick, 
after a short silence; “at present let me merely say, that I do not 

subject 1 ”"^ t HS at a, *‘ There — we have lla<i <l uite enough of the 

ilius expressing himself, Mr. Pickwick led the conversation to dif- 
ferent topics, and Mr. Winkle gradually appeared more at ease, though 
still very far from being completely so.' They had all so much to con- 
verse about, that the morning very quickly passed away ; and when at 
three o clock Mr. Weller produced upon the little dining table, a roast 
eg o mutton and an enormous meat pie, with sundry dishes of vege- 
tables, and pots of porter, which stood upon the chairs or the sofa- 
bedstead, or where they could, every body felt disposed to do justice 
o ie meal, notwithstanding that the meat had been purchased and 
dressed, and the pie made and baked at the prison cookery hard by. 

o these succeeded a bottle or two of very good wine, for which a 
messenger was dispatched by Mr. Pickwick to the Horn Coffeehouse, 
in Doctors Commons. The bottle or two, indeed, might be more 
proper y described as a bottle or six, for by the time it was drunk and 
tea over, the bell began to ring for strangers to withdraw. 
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But if Mr. Winkle’s behaviour had been unaccountable in the morn- 
ing, it became perfectly unearthly and solemn when, under the influ- 
ence of his feelings and his share of the bottle or six, he prepared to 
take leave of his friend. He lingered behind, until Mr. Tupman and 
Mr. Snodgrass had disappeared, and then fervently clenched Mr. 
Pickwick’s hand with an expression of face, in which deep and mighty 
resolve was fearfully blended with the very concentrated essence of 
gloom. 

“ Good night, my dear Sir,” said Mr. Winkle between his set 
teeth. 

Bless you, my dear fellow,” replied the warm-hearted Mr. Pick- 
wick, as he returned the pressure of his young friend’s hand. 

“ Now then,” cried Mr. Tupman from the gallery. 

“ Yes, yes, directly,” replied Mr. Winkle. “ Good night.” 

“ Good night,” said Mr. Pickwick. 

There was another good night, and another, and half a dozen more 
after that, and still Mr. Winkle had fast hold of his friend's hand, and 
was looking into his face with the same strange expression. 

“ Is anything the matter ? ” said Mr. Pickwick at last, when his 
arm was quite sore with shaking. 

“ Nothing,” said Mr. Winkle. 

“ Well then, good night,” said Mr. Pickwick, attempting to dis- 
engage his hand. 

“ My friend, my benefactor, my honoured companion,” murmured Mr. 
Winkle, catching at his wrist. “ Do not judge me harshly ; do not, 
when you hear that driven to extremity by hopeless obstacles, I ” 

“ Now then,” said Mr. Tupman, re-appearing at the door. “ Aro 
you coming, or are we to be locked in ? ” 

“ Yes, yes, I am ready,” replied Mr. Winkle. And with a violent 
effort he tore himself away. 

As Mr. Pickwick was gazing down the passage after them in silent 
astonishment, Sam Weller appeared at the stair- head, and whispered 
for one moment in Mr. Winkle’s ear. 

“ Oh certainly, depend upon me,” said that gentleman aloud. 

“ Thankee, Sir. You von’t forget, Sir?” said Sam. 

“ Of course not,’* replied Mr. Winkle. 

“ Vish you luck, Sir,” said Sam, touching his hat. “ I should 
very much like to ha* joined you, Sir ; but the gov’ner o’ course is pair- 
amount.” 

“ It is very much to your credit that you remain here,” said Mr. 
Winkle. With these words they disappeared down the stairs. 

“ Very extraordinary,” said" Mr. Pickwick, going back into his 
room, and seating himself at the table in a musing attitude. “ What 
can that young man be going to do !** 

He had sat ruminating about the matter for some time, when the 
voice of Roker, the turnkey, demanded whether he might come in. 

“ By all means,’* said Mr. Pickwick. 

“ I’ve brought you a softer pillow, Sir,” said Roker, “ instead of the 
temporary one you had last night.” 
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Will you take a glass of 


<fi Thank you/’ said Mr. Pickwick, 
wine ? ” 

“ You’re wery good. Sir,” replied Mr. Roker, accepting the proffered 
glass. “ Yours, Sir.” ° r 

“ Thank you,” said Mr. Pickwick. 

“ I m sor . r - v sa y t ^ lat y° ur landlord's wery bad to-night, Sir,” said 
Roker, setting down the glass, and inspecting the lining of his hat pre- 
paratory to putting it on again. 

“ ^ hat ! , Chancery prisoner !” exclaimed Mr. Pickwick. 

He won’t be a Chancery prisoner wery long Sir,” replied Roker, 
turning his hat round so as to get the maker’s name right side upwards 
as he looked into it. a 1 

“ You ™ ake m .v blood run cold,” said Mr. Pickwick. « What do 
you mean ? ” 

“ He ’f been consumptive for a long time past,” said Mr. Roker, 

and he s taken wery bad in the breath to-night. The doctor said six 
months ago that nothing but change of air could save him.” 

“ Great Heaven !” exclaimed Mr. Pickwick ; “ has this man been 
slowly murdered by the law for six months !” 

“I don’t know about that, Sir,” replied Roker, weighing the hat b V 
the brims in both hands. « I suppose he'd have been took the same 
w lerever he was. lie went into the infirmary this morning; the 
doctor says Ins strength is to be kept up as much as possible, and the 
warden s sent him wine and broth and that, from his own house. It’s 
not the warden’s fault, you know, t Sir.” 

“ Of course not,” replied Mr. Pickwick hastily. 

I m afraid however/’ said Roker shaking his head, <c that it’s all 
up with him ; I offered Neddy two sixpenn’orths to one upon it just 
now, but he wouldn’t take it, and quite right. Thankee, Sir. Good 
night, Sir.” 

“ Stay,” said Mr. Pickwick earnestly. “ Where is this infirmary?” 

" Just over where you slept, Sir,” replied Roker. “ 1 11 show you 
if you like to come.” Mr. Pickwick snatched up his liat without 
speaking, and followed at once. 

I he turnkey led the way in silence, and gently raising the latch of 
the room-door, motioned Mr. Pickwick to enter. It was a large, bare 
desolate room, with a number of stump bedsteads made of Iron, on 
one of which lay stretched the shadow of a man : wan, pale, and ghastly. 

is breathing was hard and thick, and he moaned painfully as "it came 
and went. At the bedside sat a short old man in a cobbler’s apron, who 
by the aid of a pair of horn spectacles, was reading from the bible aloud. 
It was the fortunate legatee. 

The sick man laid his hand upon his attendant’s arm, and motioned 
him to stop. He closed the book, and laid it on the bed. 

f Open the window,” said the sick man. 

He did so. The noise of carriages and carts, the rattle of wheels, 
the cries of men and boys ; all the busy sounds of a mighty multitude 
instinct with life and occupation, blended into one deep murmur, floated 
into the room. Above the hoarse loud hum arose from time to time a 
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boisterous laugh ; or a scrap of some jingling song, shouted forth by one 
of the giddy crowd, would strike upon the ear for an instant, and then 
be lost amidst the roar of voices and the tramp of footsteps — the break- 
ing of the billows of the restless sea of life that rolled heavily on, 
without. These are melancholy sounds to a quiet listener at any time ; 
but how melancholy to the watcher by the bed of death ! ✓ 

“There is no air here,” said the sick man faintly. “The place 
pollutes it; it was fresh round about, when I walked there, years 
ago ; but it grows hot and heavy in passing these walls. I cannot 
breathe it.” 

“We have breathed it together a long time,” said the old man. 
“ Come, come.” 

There was a short silence, during which the two spectators approached 
the bed. The sick man drew a hand of his old fellow prisoner towards 
him, and pressing it affectionately between both his own, retained it in 
his grasp. 

“ I hope,” he gasped after a while — so faintly that they bent their 
ears close over the bed to catch the half-formed sounds his cold blue 
lips gave vent to — “ I hope my merciful Judge will bear in mind my 
heavy punishment on earth. Twenty years, my friend, twenty years 
in this hideous grave. My heart broke when my child died, and 
I could not even kiss him in his little coffin. My loneliness since then, in 
all this noise and riot, has been very dreadful. May God forgive me ! 
Pie has seen my solitary, lingering death.” 

He folded his hands, and murmuring something more they could 
not hear, fell into a sleep — only a sleep at first, for they saw him 
smile. 

They whispered together for a little time, and the turnkey stooping 
over the pillow, drew hastily back. “ He has got his discharge, by 
G — ! ” said the man. 

He had. But he had grown so like death in life, that they knew not 
when he died. 
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CHAPTER XLIV. 

DESCRIPTIVE OF AN AFFECTING INTERVIEW BETWEEN MR. SAMUEL 

WELLER AND A FAMILY PARTY. MR. PICKWICK MAKES A TOUR 

OF THE DIMINUTIVE WORLD HE INHABITS, AND RESOLVES TO 

MIX WITH IT IN FUTURE AS LITTLE AS POSSIBLE. 

A few mornings after his incarceration, Mr. Samuel Weller, having 
arranged his master s room with all possible care, and seen him comfort- 
ably seated over his books and papers, withdrew to employ himself for 
an hour or two to come, as he best could. It was a fine morning, and 
it occurred to Sam that a pint of porter in the open air would lighten 
his next quarter of an hour or so, as well as any little amusement in 
which he could indulge. 

Having arrived at this conclusion, he betook himself to the tap, and 
having purchased the beer, and obtained moreover, the day-but-one- 
before-yesterday’s paper, he repaired to the skittle ground, and seating 
himself on a bench, proceeded to enjoy himself in a very sedate and 
methodical manner. 

h irst of all, he took a refreshing draught of the beer, and then he 
looked up at a window, and bestowed a Platonic wink on a voung lady 
who was peeling potatoes thereat. Then he opened the paper, and 
folded it so as to get the police reports outward; and this being a 
vexatious and difficult thing to do when there is any wind stirring, he 
took another draught of the beer when he had accomplished it. Then 
he read two lines of the paper, and stopped short to look at a couple of 
men who were finishing a game at rackets, which, being concluded, he 
cried out “ wery good ” in an approving manner, and looked round upon 
the spectators, to ascertain whether their sentiments coincided with his 
own. This involved the necessity of looking up at the windows also ; 
and as the young lady was still there, it was an act of common polite- 
ness to wink again, and to drink to her good health in dumb show, in 
another draught of the beer, which Sam did; and having frowned 
hideously upon a small boy who had noted this latter proceeding with 
open eyes, he threw one leg over the other, and, holding the newspaper 
in both hands, began to read in real earnest. 

He had hardly composed himself into the needful state of abstrac- 
tion, when he thought he heard his own name proclaimed in some 
distant passage. Nor was he mistaken, for it quickly passed from 
mouth to mouth, and in a few seconds the air teemed with shouts of 

Weller.” 

“Herer roared Sam, in a stentorian voice. « Wot’s the matter? 
Who wants him? Has an express come to say that his country-house 

Somebody wants you in the hall,” said a man who was standing by, 

O J } 
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“ Just mind that ’ere paper and the pot, old feller, will you?” said 
Sam. “I’m a cornin’. Blessed, if they wos a callin’ me to the bar, 
they couldn’t make more noise about it.” 

Accompanying these words with a gentle rap on the head of the 
young gentleman before noticed, who, unconscious of his close vicinity 
to the person in request, was screaming “ Weller” with all his might, 
Sam hastened across the ground, and ran up the steps into the halk 
Here, the first object that met his eyes was his beloved father sitting on 
a bottom stair, with his hat in his hand, shouting out “ Weller” in his 
very loudest tone, at half-minute intervals. 

“Wot are you a roarin’jj at?” said Sam impetuously, when the old 
gentleman had discharged himself of another shout ; “ makin’ yourself 
so precious hot that you looks like a aggrawated glass-blower. Wot’s 
the matter ? ” 

“ Aha !” replied the old gentleman, “ I begun to be afeerd that you’d 
gone for a walk round the Regency Park, Sammy.” 

“ Come,” said Sam, “ none o’ them taunts agin the wictim o’ avarice, 
and come off that ’ere step. Wot are you a settin’ down there for ? I 
don’t live there.” 

“ I’vegot sitch a game for you, Sammy,” said the elder Mr. Weller, rising. 

“ Stop a minit,” said Sam, “ you're all vite behind.” 

“ That’s right, Sammy, rub it off,” said Mr. Weller, as his son dusted 
him. “ It might look personal here, if vun valked about vith any vite- 
va{>h on vun’s clothes, eh, Sammy?” 

As Mr. Weller exhibited in this place unequivocal symptoms of an 
approaching fit of chuckling, Sam interposed to stop it. 

“ Keep quiet, do,” said Sam, “there never vos such a old picter-card 
born. Vot are you bustin’ vith, now?” 

“Sammy,” said Mr. Weller, wiping his forehead, “I’m afeerd that 
vun o’ these days I shall laugh myself into a appleplexy, my boy.” 

“ Veil, then, wot do you do it for?” said Sam. “Now, then, wot 
have you got to say ? ” 

“Who do you think’s come here vith me, Samivel?” said Mr. 
Weller, drawing back a pace or two, pursing up his mouth, and ex- 
tending his eye-brows. 

“ Pell?” said Sam. 

Mr. Weller shook his head, and his red cheeks expanded with the 
laughter that was endeavouring to find a vent. 

“ Mottled- faced man, p’r’aps?” suggested Sam. 

Again Mr. Weller shook his head. 

“ Who then?” asked Sam. 

“ Your mother-in-law,” said Mr. Weller; and it was lucky he did 
say it, or his cheeks must inevitably have cracked from their most un- 
natural distension. 

“Your mother-in-law, Sammy,” said Mr. Weller, “and the red- 
nosed man, my boy ; and the red-nosed man. Ho ! ho ! ho !” 

With this, Mr. Weller launched into convulsions of laughter, while 
Sam regarded him with a broad grin gradually overspreading his whole 
countenance. 

“ They’ve come to have a little serous talk vith you, Samivel,” said 
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Mr. Weller, wiping his eyes. “Don’t let out nothin’ about the 
unnat’ral creditor, Sammy.” 

“Wot, don’t they know who it is?” inquired Sam. 

“ Not a bit on it,” replied his father. 

“ Vere are they ? ” said Sam, reciprocating all the old gentleman’s grins. 

“In the snuggery,” rejoined Mr. Weller. “Catch the red-nosed 
man a goin’ any vere but vere the liquors is ; not he, Samivel — not he. 
Ve’d a wery pleasant ride along the road from the Markis this 
mornin’, Sammy,” said Mr. Weller, when he felt himself equal to the 
task of speaking in an articulate manner. “ I drove the old piebald in 
that ’ere little shay-cart as belonged to your mother in-law’s first wen- 
ter, into vich a harm-cheer vos lifted for the Shepherd ; and I*m blest,” 
said Mr. Weller, with a look of deep scorn — “ Pm blest if they didn't 
bring a portable flight o’ steps out into the road a front o’ our door, 
for him to get up by.” 

“ You don’t mean that?” said Sam. 

“ I do mean that, Sammy,” replied his father, “and I vish you could 
ha’ seen how tight he held on by the sides ven he did get up, as if he 
wos afeerd o’ being precipitayted down full six foot, and dashed into a 
million hatoms. He tumbled in at last, however, and avay ve vent ; 
and I ray ther think — I say I rayther think, Samivel — that he found 
his-self a little jolted ven ve turned the corners.” 

“ Wot, I s’pose you happened to drive up agin a post or two?” said 
Sam. 

“ I’m afeerd,” replied Mr. Weller, in a rapture of winks — “ I'm afeerd 
I took vun or two on ’em, Sammy ; he wos a flyin’ out o’ the harm-cheer 
all the vay.” 

Here the old gentleman shook his head from side to side, and was 
seized with a hoarse internal rumbling, accompanied with a violent 
swelling of the countenance, and a sudden increase in the breadth of all 
his features — symptoms which alarmed his son not a little. 

“Don't be frightened, Sammy — don’t be frightened,” said the old 
gentleman, when, by dint of much struggling, and various convulsive 
stamps upon the ground he had recovered his voice. “ It s only a kind 
o’ quiet laugh as I’m a try in* to come, Sammy.”. 

“ Veil, if that’s wot it is,” said Sam, “you’d better not try to come 
it agin. You’ll find it rayther a dangerous invention.” 

“ Don't you like it, Sammy?” enquired the old gentleman. 

“ Not at all,” replied Sam. 

“ Veil,” said Mr. Weller, with the tears still running down his 
cheeks, “ it ’ud ha’ been a wery great accommodation to me if I could 
ha’ done it, and ’ud ha* saved a good many vords atween your mother-in- 
law and me, sometimes ; but lm afeerd you're right, Sammy: it's too 
much in the appleplexy line — a deal too much, Samivel.” 

This conversation brought them to the door of the snuggery, into 
which Sam — pausing for an instant to look over his shoulder, and cast 
a sly leer at his respected progenitor, who was still giggling behind — 
at once led the way. 

“ Mother-in-law,” said Sam, politely saluting the lady, <c wery much 
obliged to you for this here wisit. Shepherd, how air you ? ” 
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"Oh, Samuel!” said Mrs. Weller. " This is dreadful.” 

" Not a bit on it, mum,” replied Sam. " Is it, Shepherd?” 

Mr. Stiggins raised his hands, and turned up his eyes, till the 
whites — or rather the yellows — were alone visible, but made no reply- 
in words. 

" Is this here gen’lm’n troubled vith any painful complaint?” said 
Sam, looking to his mother-in-law for explanation. 

" The good man is grieved to see you here, Samuel,” replied Mrs. 
Weller. 

"Oh, that’s it, is it?” said Sam. " I wos afeerd, from his manner, 
that he might ha’ forgotten to take pepper vith that ’ere last cowcum- 
ber he eat. Set down. Sir ; ve make no extra charge for the settin’ 
down, as the king remarked ven he blow’d up his ministers/' 

"Young man,” said Mr. Stiggins, ostentatiously, "I fear you are 
not softened by imprisonment.” 

"Beg your pardon, Sir,’' replied Sam, "wot wos you graciously 
please to hobserve ? ” 

“ I apprehend, young man, that your nature is no softer for this 
chastening,” said Mr. Stiggins, in a loud voice. 

"Sir,” replied Sam, "you’re wery kind to say so. I hope my 
natnr is not a soft vun. Sir. Wery much obliged to you for your good 
opinion, Sir.’* 

At this point of the conversation, a sound, indecorously approaching 
to a laugh, was heard to proceed from the chair in which the elder Mr. 
Weller was seated, upon which Mrs. Weller, on a hasty consideration 
of all the circumstances of the case, considered it her bounden duty to 
become gradually hysterical. 

" Weller,” said Mrs. W. (the old gentleman was seated in a corner); 
"Weller! come forth.” 

" Wery much obleeged to you, my dear,” replied Mr. Weller; "but 
I’m quite comfortable vere I am.” 

Upon this, Mrs. Weller burst into tears. 

" Wot’s gone wrong, mum? ” said Sam. 

"Oh, Samuel!” replied Mrs. Weller; "your father makes me 
wretched. Will nothing do him good?” 

" Do you hear this here ? ” said Sam. " Lady vants to know vether 
nothin’ ; ull do you good.” 

"Wery much indebted to Mrs. Weller for her po-lite enquiries, 
Sammy,” replied the old gentleman. " I think a pipe vould benefit 
me a good deal. Could I be accommodated, Sammy } ” 

Here Mrs. Weller let fall some more tears, and Mr. Stiggins 
groaned. 

“ Hallo ! here’s this unfort’nate gen'lm’n took ill agin,” said Sam, 
looking round. " Vere do you feel it now, Sir?” 

"In the same place, young man,” rejoined Mr. Stiggins: " in the 
same place.” 

" Vere may that be, Sir?” enquired Sam, with great outward sim 
plicity. 

"In the buzzim, young man,” replied Mr. Stiggins, placing his 
umbrella on his waistcoat. 
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At this affecting reply, Mrs. Weller being wholly unable to suppress 
her feelings, sobbed aloud, and stated her conviction that the red-nosed 
man was a saint ; whereupon Mr. Weller, senior, ventured to suggest, 
in an undertone, that he must be the representative of the united 
parishes of Saint Simon Without and Saint Walker Within. 

“ I’m afeerd, mum,” said Sam, “ that this here gen’lm’n, vith the 
tvist in his countenance, feels rayther thirsty, vith the melancholy 
spectacle afore him. Is it the case, mum ? ” 

The worthy lady looked at Mr. Stiggins for a reply, and that gen- 
tleman, with many rollings of the eye, clenched his throat with his right 
hand, and mimicked the act of swallowing, to intimate that he was a- 
thirst. 

“ I am afraid, Samuel, that his feelings have made him so, indeed,” 
said Mrs. Weller, mournfully. 

“ Wot’s your usual tap, Sir?” replied Sam. 

46 Oh, my dear young friend!” replied Mr. Stiggins, “all taps is 
vanities.” 

“Too true; too true, indeed,” said Mrs. Weller, murmuring a 
groan and shaking her head assentingly. 

“Veil,” said Sam, “I des-say they may be, Sir; but vich is your 
partickler wanity. Vich wanity do you like the flavour on best. 
Sir?” 

“Oh, my dear young friend,” replied Mr. Stiggins, “I despise \ 
them all. If,” said Mr. Stiggins, “if there is any one of them less 
odious than another, it is the liquor called rum — warm, my dear young 
friend, with three lumps of sugar to the tumbler.” 

“ Werry sorry to say, Sir,” said Sam, “that they don’t allow that 
partickler wanity to be sold in this here establishment.” 

“Oh, the hardness of heart of these inveterate men!” ejaculated 
Mr. Stiggins. “ Oh, the accursed cruelty of these inhuman perse- 
cutors ! ” 

With these words, Mr. Stiggins again cast up his eyes, and rapped 
his breast with his umbrella ; and it is but justice to the reverend gen- 
tleman to say, that his indignation appeared very real and unfeigned 
indeed. 

After Mrs. Weller and the red-nosed gentleman had commented on 
this inhuman usage in a very forcible manner, and vented a variety of 
pious and holy execrations against its authors, the latter recommended 
a bottle of port wine, warmed with a little water, spice, and sugar, as 
being grateful to the stomach, and savouring less of vanity than many 
other compounds. It was accordingly ordered to be prepared, and 
pending its preparation the red-nosed man and Mrs. Weller looked at 
the elder W. and groaned. 

“ Veil, Sammy,” said that gentleman, “ I hope you’ll find your spirits 
rose by this here lively wisit. Wery cheerful and improvin’ conwersa- 
tion, ain’t it, Sammy ? ” 

“ You’re a reprobate,” replied Sam; “and I desire you von’t address 
no more o’ them ungraceful remarks to me.” 

So far from being edified by this very proper reply, the elder Mr. 
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Weller at once relapsed into a broad grin : and this inexorable conduct 
causing the lady and Mr. Stiggins to close their eyes and rock them- 
selves to and fro on their chairs, in a troubled manner, he furthermore 
indulged in several acts of pantomime indicative of a desire to pum- 
mel and wring the nose of the aforesaid Stiggins, the performance of 
which appeared to afford him great mental relief. The old gentleman 
very narrowly escaped detection in one instance ; for Mr. Stiggins hap- 
pening to give a start on the arrival of the negus, brought his head in 
smart contact with the clenched fist with which Mr. Weller had been 
describing imaginary fireworks in the air, within two inches of his ear 
for some minutes previous. 

“ Wot are you a reachin’ out your hand for the tumbler in that ’ere 
sawage vay for ? ” said Sam, with great promptitude. “ Don’t you see 
you’ve hit the gen’lm’n ? ” 

“I didn’t go to do it, Sammy,” said Mr. Weller, in some degree 
abashed by the very unexpected occurrence of the incident. 

“ Try an invard application, Sir,” said Sam, as the red-nosed gen- 
tleman rubbed his head with a rueful visage. “Wot do you think o’ 
that for a go o’ wanity varm, Sir?” 

Mr. Stiggins made no verbal answer, but his manner was expressive. 
He tasted the contents of the glass which Sam had placed in his 
hand, put his umbrella on the floor, and tasted it again, passing 
his hand placidly across his stomach twice or thrice ; he then drank the 
whole at a breath, and smacking his lips, held out the tumbler for 
more. 

Nor was Mrs. Weller behind-hand in doing justice to the composition. 
The good lady began by protesting that she couldn’t touch a drop — 
then took a small drop — then a large drop — and then a great many 
drops ; and her feelings being of the nature of those substances which 
are powerfully affected by the application of strong waters, she dropped 
a tear with every drop of negus, and so got on melting the feelings down, 
until at length she had arrived at a very pathetic and decent pitch of 
misery. 

The elder Mr. Weller observed these signs and tokens with many 
manifestations of disgust, and when, after a second jug of the same, 
Mr. Stiggins began to sigh in a dismal manner, he plainly evinced 
his disapprobation of the whole proceedings by sundry incoherentjram- 
blings of speech, among which frequent angry repetitions of the word 
“ gammon” were alone distinguishable to the ear. 

“ I’ll tell you wot it is, Samivel, my boy,” whispered the old gentle- 
man into his son’s ear, after a long and stedfast contemplation of his 
lady and Mr. Stiggins; “ I think there must be somethin’ wrong in 
your mother-in-law’s inside, as veil as in that o' the red-nosed 
man.’' 

“ Wot do you mean?” said Sam. 

“I meau this here, Sammy,” replied the old gentleman, “ that wot 
they drink don’t seem no nourishment to ’em ; it all turns to varm 
vater at vunce, and comes a’ pourin’ out o’ their eyes. ’Pend upon it, 
Sammy, it’s a constitootional infirmity.” 
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Mr. Weller delivered this scientific opinion with many confirmatory 
frowns and nods, which Mrs. Weller remarking, and concluding that 
they bore some disparaging reference either to herself or to Mr.^Stig- 
gins, or to both, was on the point of becoming infinitely worse, when 
Mr. Stiggins, getting on his legs as well as he could, proceeded to 
deliver an edifying discourse for the benefit of the company, but more 
especially of Mr. Samuel, whom he adjured, in moving terms, to be 
upon his guard in that sink of iniquity into which he was cast; to 
abstain from all hypocrisy and pride of heart ; and to take in all things 
exact pattern and copy by him (Stiggins), in which case he might 
calculate on arriving sooner or later at the comfortable conclusion, 
that, like him, he was a most estimable and blameless character, 
and that all his acquaintance and friends were hopelessly abandoned 
and profligate wretches; which consideration, he said, could not but 
afford him the liveliest satisfaction. 

He furthermore conjured him to avoid, above all things, the 
vice of intoxication, which he likened unto the filthy habits of 
swine, and to those poisonous and baleful drugs which being chewed 
in the mouth are said to filch away the memory. At this point 
of his discourse the reverend and red-nosed gentleman became singu- 
larly incoherent, and staggering to and fro in the excitement of 
his eloquence, w*as fain to catch at the back of a chair to preserve his 
perpendicular. 

Mr. Stiggins did not desire his hearers to be upon their guard against 
those false prophets and wretched mockers of religion, who, without 
sense to expound its first doctrines, or hearts to feel its first principles, 
are more dangerous members of society than the common criminal; 
imposing as they necessarily do upon the weakest and worst informed 
natures, casting scorn and contempt on what should be held most sacred, 
and bringing into partial disrepute large bodies of virtuous and well- 
conducted persons of many excellent sects and persuasions ; but as he 
leant over the back of the chair for a considerable time, and closing 
one eye, winked a good deal with the other, it is presumed that he 
thought it all, but kept it to himself. 

During the delivery of this oration, Mrs. Weller sobbed and wept at 
the end of the paragraphs, while Sam, sitting cross-legged on a chair and 
resting his arms on the top- rail, regarded the speaker with great suavity 
and blandness of demeanour, occasionally bestowing a look of recogni- 
tion on the old gentleman, who was delighted at the beginning, and went 
to sleep about half-way. 

“ Bray vo ! wery pretty!” said Sam, when the red-nosed man having 
finished, pulled his worn gloves on, thereby thrusting his fingers 
through the broken tops till the knuckles were disclosed to view — 

“ Wery pretty/' 

‘ c I hope it may do you good, Samuel,” said Mrs. Weller solemnly. 

“ I think it vill, mum,” replied Sam. 

“ 1 wish I could hope that it would do your father good/' said Mrs. 
Weller. 

1 hankee, my dear,” said Mr. Weller, senior. a How do you find 
yourself arter it, my love?” 
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“ Scoffer ! ” exclaimed Mrs. Weller. 

“ Benighted man !” said the reverend Mr. Stiggins. 

If I don't get no better light than that ’ere moonshine o’ youT’n, 
my vorthy creetur,” said the elder Mr. Weller, “ it's wery likely as 
I shall continey to be a night coach till I’m took off the road alto- 
gether. Now, Mrs. We, if the piebald stands at livery much 
fonger, he’ll stand at nothin’ as ve go back, and p’raps that ’ere 
harm cheer ull be tipped over into some hedge or another, vith the 
shepherd in it.” 

At this supposition the reverend Mr. Stiggins, in evident conster- 
nation, gathered up his hat and umbrella, and proposed an immediate 
departure, to which Mrs. Weller assented. Sam walked with them to 
the lodge-gate, and took a dutiful leave. 

“ A-do, Samivel,” said the old gentleman. 

“ Wot’s a-do?” enquired Sam. 

‘‘Veil, good bye, then,” said the old gentleman. 

“ Oh, that’s wot you’re a’ aimin’ at, is it?” said Sam. u Good bye, 
old doublc-vicket.” 

“ Sammy,” whispered Mr. Weller, looking cautiously round ; “ my 
duty to your gov’ner, and tell him if he thinks better o this here bis - 
ness, to com-moonicate vith me. Me and a cab’net-maker has dewised 
a plan for gettin’ him out. A pianner, Samivel — a pianner !” said Mr. 
Weller, striking his son on the chest with the back of his hand, and 
falling back a step or two. 

** Wot do you mean?” said Sam. 

“ A pianner forty, Samivel,” rejoined Mr. Weller, in a still more 
mysterious manner, “ as he can have on hire; vun as vont play, 
Sammy.” 

“And wot ’ud be the good o’ that?” said Sam. 

“ Let him send to my friend, the cab’net-makcr, to fetch it back, 
Sammy,” replied Mr. Weller. “ Are you avake, now?” 

“ No,” rejoined Sam. 

“ There ain’t no vurks in it,” whispered his father. <c It ull hold 
hold him easy, vith his hat and shoes on ; and breathe through the legs, 
vich his holler. Have a passage ready taken for ’Merriker. Ihe 
’Merrikin* gov’ment vill never give him up, ven vunce they finds as he s 
got money to spend, Sammy. Let the gov’ner stop there till Mrs. 
Bardell’s (lead, or Mr. Dodson and Fogg’s hung, vich last ewent I think 
is the most likely to happen first, Sammy ; and then let him come back 
and write a book about the ’Merrikins as’ll pay all his expenses and more, 
if he blows ’em up enough.” 

Mr. Weller delivered this hurried abstract of his plot with great 
vehemence of whisper, and then, as if fearful of weakening the effect 
of the tremendous communication by any further dialogue, gave 
the coachman’s salute, and vanished. 

Sam had scarcely recovered his usual composure of countenance, 
which had been greatly disturbed by the secret communication of his 
respected relative, when Mr. Pickwick accosted him, 

“ Sam,” said that gentleman. 

“ Sir,” replied Mr. Weller. 
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“I am going for a walk round the prison, and I wish you to attend 
me. I see a prisoner we know coming this way, Sam,” said Mr. Pick- 
wick, smiling. 

“ Vich, Sir ? ” inquired Mr. Weller ; “ the genTm’n vith the head o’ 
hair, or the interestin’ captive in the stockings ?” 

“ Neither,” rejoined Mr. Pickwick. “ He is an older friend of vours, 
Sam.” * 9 

“ O’ mine, Sir?” exclaimed Mr. Weller. 

“ You recollect the gentleman very well, I dare say, Sam,” replied 
Mr. Pickwick, “ or else you are more unmindful of your old acquaint- 
ances than I think you are. Hush ! not a word, Sam — not a syllable. 
Here he is." 

As Mr. Pickwick spoke, Jingle walked up. He looked less miserable 
than before, being clad in a half-worn suit of clothes, which, with Mr. 
Pickwick s assistance, had been released from the pawnbroker's. He 
wore clean linen too, and had had his hair cut. He was very pale 
and thin, however ; and as he crept slowly up, leaning on a stick, it 
was easy to see that he had suffered severely from illness and want, 
and was still very weak. He took off his hat as Mr. Pickwick 
saluted him, and seemed much humbled and abashed at sight of Sam 
Weller. 

Following close at his heels, came Mr. Job Trotter, in the catalogue 
of whose vices, want of faith and attachment to his companion could, 
at all events, find no place. He was still ragged and squalid, but his 
face was not quite so hollow as on his first meeting with Mr. Pickwick 
a few days before. As lie took off his hat to our benevolent old friend, 
lie murmured some broken expressions of gratitude, and muttered some- 
thing about having been saved from starving. 

“ Well, well,” said Mr. Pickwick, impatiently interrupting him, 
“ you can follow with Sam. I want to speak to you, Mr. Jingle. Can 
you walk without his arm ? ” 

“ Certainly, Sir — all ready — not too fast — legs shaky — head queer — 
round and round — earthquaky sort of feeling — very.” 

“ Here, give me your arm,” said Mr. Pickwick., 

“ No, no,” replied Jingle ; “ won t indeed — rather not.” 

“ Nonsense,” said Mr. Pickwick ; “lean upon me, I desire, Sir.” 

Seeing that he was confused and agitated, and uncertain what to do, 
Mr. Pickwick cut the matter short by drawing the invalided stroller’s 
arm through his, and leading him away without, saying another word 
about it. 

During the whole of this time, the countenance of Mr. Samuel 
Weller had exhibited an expression of the most overwhelming and 
absorbing astonishment that the imagination can pourtray. After look- 
ing from Job to Jingle, and from Jingle to Job in profound silence, he 
softly ejaculated the words, “Veil, 1 am damn d!” which he repeated at 
least a score of times, after which exertion he appeared wholly bereft 
of speech, and again cast his eyes, first upon the one and then upon 
the other, in mute perplexity and bewilderment. 

“ Now, Sam,” said Mr. Pickwick, looking back. 

“ 1 m a comin , Sir, ’ replied Mr. Weller, mechanically following his 
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master; &nd still he lifted not his eyes from Mr. Job Trotter, who 
walked at his side in silence. 

Job kept his eyes fixed on the ground for some time, and Sam with 
his, glued to Job’s countenance, ran up against the people who were 
walking about, and fell over little children, and stumbled against steps 
and raitings, without appearing at all sensible of it, until Job, looking 
stealthily up, said — 

“ How do you do, Mr. Weller ?” . 

“It is him !” exclaimed Sam ; and having established Job's identity 
beyond all doubt, he smote his leg, and vented his feelings in a long 
shrill whistle. 

“ Things has altered with me, Sir,” said Job. 

“ I should think they had,” exclaimed Mr. Weller, surveying 
his companion’s rags with undisguised wonder. “ This is rayther 
a change for the vorse, Mr. Trotter, as the genTm’n said ven he got 
two doubtful shilling and sixpenn’orth o’ pocket-pieces for a good half- 
crown.” 

“ It is indeed,” replied Job, shaking his head. 66 There is no decep- 
tion now, Mr. Weller. Tears,” said Job, with a look of momentary 
slyness — 6 4 tears arc not the only proofs of distress, nor the best ones. 
No, they ain’t,” replied Sam, expressively. 

“They may be put on, Mr. Weller,” said Job. 

“ I know they may,” said Sam ; “ some people, indeed, has ’em always 
ready laid on, and can pull out the plug venever they likes.” 

“Yes,” replied Job ; “ but these sort of things are not so easily 
counterfeited, Mr. Weller, and it is a more painful process to get them 
up.” As he spoke, he pointed to his sallow sunken cheeks, and, draw- 
ing up his coat sleeve, disclosed an arm which looked as if the bone 
could be broken at a touch, so sharp and brittle did it appear beneath 
its thin covering of flesh. 

“ Wot have you been a doin’ to yourself?” said Sam, recoiling. 
“Nothing,” replied Job. 

“ Nothin’ !” echoed Sam. 

“ I have been doin’ nothing for many weeks past, said Job ; “ and 
eating and drinking almost as little.” 

Sam took one comprehensive glance at Mr. Trotter’s thin face and 
wretched apparel, and then seizing him by the arm, commenced drag- 
ging him away with great violence. 

“ Where are you going, Mr. Weller ?” said Job, vainly struggling in 
the powerful grasp of his old enemy. 

“ Come on,” said Sam ; “ come on.” He deigned no further expla- 
nation till they reached the tap, and then called for a pot of porter, 
which was speedily produced. 

“Now,” said Sam, “ drink that up ev’ry drop on it ; and then turn 
the pot upside down, to let me see as you’ve took the med cine. 

“But my dear Mr. Weller,” remonstrated Job. 

“ Down vitli it,” said Sam, peremptorily. 

Thus admonished, Mr. Trotter raised the pot to his lips, and, by 
gentle and almost imperceptible' degrees, tilted it into the air. He 
paused once, and only once, to draw a long breath, but without raising 
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his face from the vessel, which, in a few momentsThereafter he held out 
at arm’s length, bottom upwards. Nothing fell upon the ground but a 
few particles of froth, which slowly detached themselves from the rim 
and trickled lazily down. 

“ Veil done,” said Sam. “ How do you find yourself arter it ?” 

4< Better, Sir. I think I am better,” responded Job. 

“ O’ course you air,” said Sam, argumentatively. « It’s like 
puttin’ gas in a balloon ; I can see vith the naked eye that you gets 
stouter under the operation. Wot do you say to another o’ the same 
di-mensions.” 

“I would rather not, I am much obliged to you. Sir,” replied Job— 
“much rather not.’ 5 

“ Veil, then, wot do you say to some wittles?” inquired Sam. 

“ Thanks to your worthy governor, Sir,” said Mr. Trotter, “ we have 
half a leg of mutton, baked, at a quarter before three, with the potatoes 
under it, to save boiling.” 

“ Wot ! Has he been a purwidin’ for you ?” asked Sam, emphati- 
cally. 1 

“Hebas, Sir/’ replied Job. « More than that, Mr. Weller; my 
master being very ill, be got us a room — we were in a kennel before — 
and paid for it. Sir; and come to look at us at night when nobody 
should know. Mr. Weller/* said Job, with real tears in his eyes 
for once, “ I could serve that gentleman till I fell down dead at his 
feet.” 

“I say,” said Sam, “ I’ll trouble you, my friend — none o* that.” 

Job Trotter looked amazed. 

“ None o that, I say, young feller,” repeated Sam, firmly. “No 
vun serves him but me. And now ve’re upon it. I’ll let you into 
another secret besides that, ’ said Sam, as he paid for the beer. “ I 
never heerd, mind you, nor read of in story-books, nor see in pictcrs, 
any angel in tights and gaiters — not even in spectacles, as I remember, 
though that may ha been done for anythin’ I know to the contrairey ; 
but mark my vords. Job Trotter, he’s a reg’lar thorough-bred angel for 
all that; and let me see the man as wenturs to tell me he knows a 
better vun. With this defiance, Mr. Weller buttoned up his change 
in a side pocket ; and, with many confirmatory nods and gestures bv 
the way, proceeded in search of the subject of discourse. 

-They found Mr. Pickwick in company with Jingle, talking very 
earnestly, and not bestowing a look on the groups who were congregated 
on the racket-ground ; they were very motley groups too, and well 
worth the looking at, if it were only in idle curiosity. 

“ Well,’ said Mr. Pickwick, as i$am and his companion drew nigh, 
“you will see how your health becomes, and think about it meanwhile. 
Make the statement out for me when you feel yourself equal to the 
task, and I will discuss the subject with you when 1 have considered 
it. Now go to your room. \ ou are tired, and not strong enough to 
be out long.” & 

Alfred Jingle, without one spark of his old animation — with 
nothing even of the dismal gaiety which lie had assumed when Mr. 
Pickwick first stumbled on him in his misery, bowed low without 
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speaking, and motioning to Job not to follow him just vet, crept slowly 
away. g 

“ Curious scene this, is it not, Sam?” said Mr. Pickivick, looking 
good-humouredly round. 

“ Wery much so, Sir,” replied Sam. (t Vonders vill n ever cease, 
added Sam, speaking to himself. “I'm wery much mistak en if that 
’ere Jingle worn’t a doin’ somethin’ in the vater-cart vay ! ’ 

The area formed bv the wall in that part of the Fleet in wfnrii Mr. 
Pickwick stood, was ‘just wide enough to make a good racket co'urt, one 
side being formed, of course, by the wall itself, and the other I'V t iat 
portion of the prison which looked (or rather would have looke u, hut 
for the wall) towards St. Paul’s Cathedral. Sauntering or s itting 
about, in every possible attitude of listless idleness, were a great 1 lum- 
ber of debtors*, the major part of whom were waiting in prison until t heir 
day of “ going up” before the Insolvent Court should arrive, w hue 
others had been remanded for various terms, which they were idh mg 
away as they best could. Some were shabby, some were smart, nia. 
dirty, a few clean ; but there they all lounged, and loitered, and slun k 
about, with as little spirit or purpose as the beasts in a menagerie. 

Lolling from the windows which commanded a view of this prome- 
nade, were a number of persons ; some in noisy conversation with their 
acquaintance below; others playing at ball with some adventurous 
throwers outside ; and others looking on at the racket- players, or 
watching the boys as they cried the game. Dirty slipshod women 
passed and re-passed on their way to the cooking-liouse in one corner 
of the yard; children screamed, and fought, and played together, in 
another ; the tumbling of the skittles, and the shouts of the players, 
mingled perpetually with these and a hundred other sounds; and all 
was noise and tumult — save in a little miserable shed a few yaids off, 
where there lay, all quiet and ghastly, the body of the Chancery 
prisoner who had died the night before, awaiting the mockery of an 
inquest. The body ! It is the lawyer’s term for the restless whirling 
mass of cares and anxieties, affections, hopes, and griefs, that make up 
the living man. The law had his body, and there it lay, clothed in 
grave clothes, an awful witness to its tender mercy. 

“Would you like to see a whistling-shop. Sir?” enquired Job 
Trotter. 

“ What do you mean ? ” was Mr. Pickwick’s counter enquiry. 

“ Avistlin’ shop, Sir,” interposed Mr. Weller. 

“ What is that, Sam ?— A bird-fancier’s?” enquired Mr. Pickwick. 

“Bless your heart, no. Sir,” replied Job; “a whistling-shop, Sir, 
is where they sell spirits.” Mr. Job Trotter briefly explained here, 
that all persons, being prohibited under heavy penalties from conveying 
spirits into debtors’ prisons, and such commodities being highly prized 
by the ladies and gentlemen confined therein, it had occurred to some 
speculative turnkey to connive, for certain lucrative considerations, at 
two or three prisoners retailing the favourite article of gm, for their 

own profit and advantage. , . , .. . 

“ This plan you see, Sir, has been gradually introduced into all the 

prisons for debt,” said Mr. Trotter. 
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“ And it has this wery great advantage,’* said Sam, “that the 
turnkeys takes wery good care to seize hold o’ ev’ry body but them as pays 
’em, that attempts the willainny, and ven it gets in the papers they’re 
applauded for their wigilance; so it cuts two vays— frightens other 
people from the trade, and elewates their own characters.” 

“ Exactly so, Mr. Weller,” observed Job. 

“ Well, but are these rooms never searched to ascertain whether any 
spirits are concealed in them ? ” said Mr. Pickwick. 

“ Cert’nly they are, Sir,” replied Sarn^ “ but the turnkeys knows 
before-hand, and gives the vord to the vistlers, and you may vistle 
for it ven you go to look.” 

By this time, Job had tapped at a door, which was opened by a gen- 
tleman with an uncombed head, who bolted it after them when they 
had walked in, and grinned ; upon which Job grinned, and Sam also : 
whereupon Mr. Pickwick, thinking it might be expected of him, kept 
on smiling till the end of the interview. 

The gentleman with the uncombed head appeared quite satisfied with 
this mute announcement of their business; and producing a flat stone 
bottle, which might hold about a couple of quarts from beneath his 
bedstead, he filled out three glasses of gin, which Job Trotter and Sam 
disposed of in a most workmanlike manner. 

“ An y more ? ” said the whistling gentleman. 

“ No more,” replied Job Trotter. 

Mr. Pickwick paid; the door was unbolted, and out they came; the 
uncombed gentleman bestowing a friendly nod upon Mr.Roker, who 
happened to be passing at the moment. 

From this spot Mr. Pickwick wandered along all the galleries, up 
and down all the staircases, and once again round the whole area of the 
yard. The great body of the prison population appeared to be Mivins 
and Smangle, and the parson, and the butcher, and the leg, over and 
over, and over again. There was the same squalor, the same turmoil 
and noise, the same general characteristics in every corner ; in the best 
and the worst alike. The whole place seemed restless and troubled ; 
and the people were crowding and flitting to and fro, like the shadows 
m an uneasy dream. 

I have seen enough, ’ said Mr. Pickwick, as he threw himself into 
a chair m his little apartment, “ My head aches with these scenes, 
and my heart too. . Henceforth I will be a prisoner in my own room.” 

And Mr. Pickwick stedfastly adhered to this determination. For three 
long months he remained shut up all day, only stealing out at night to 
breathe the air when the greater part of his fellow prisoners were in bed 
or carousing in their rooms. His health was evidently beginning to 
suffer from the closeness of the confinement, but neither °the often- 
repeated entreaties of Perker and his friends, nor the still more fre- 
quently repeated warnings and admonitions of Mr. Samuel Weller 
could induce him to alter one jot of his inflexible resolution. 
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CHAPTER XLV. 

records a touching act of delicate feeling, not unmixed 

WITH PLEASANTRY, ACHIEVED AND PERFORMED BY MESSRS. 

DODSON AND FOGG. 

It was within a week of the close of the month of July, that a 
hackney cabriolet, number unrecorded, was seen to proceed at a rapid 
pace up Goswcll-street ; three people were squeezed into it be- 
sides the driver, who sat, of course, in his own particular little dickey at 
the side ; over the apron were hung two shawls, belonging to all ap- 
pearance to two small vixenish-looking ladies under the apron, between 
whom, compressed into a very small compass, there was stowed away a 
gentleman of heavy and subdued demeanour, who, whenever he ventured 
to make an observation, was snapped up short, by one of the vixenish 
ladies before-mentioned. Lastly, the two vixenish ladies and the heavy 
gentleman were giving the driver contradictory directions, all tending 
to the one point, that he should stop at Mrs. Bardell’s door, which the 
heavy gentleman in direct opposition to, and defiance of, the vixenish 
ladies, contended was a green door and not a yellow one. 

“ Stop at the house with the green door, driver,” said the heavy 

& “ Oh ! you perwerse creetur ! ” exclaimed one of the vixenish ladies. 
“ Drive to the ouse with the yellow door, cabmin.” 

Upon this the cabman, who in a sudden effort to pull up at the house 
with the green door, had pulled the horse up so high that he nearly 
pulled him backwards into the cabriolet, let the animals fore legs down 
to the ground again, and paused. 

“ Now vere am I to pull up ? ” inquired the driver. “ Settle it among 
yourselves. All I ask is, vere.” 

Here the contest was renewed with increased violence, and the horse 
beino* troubled with a fly on his nose, the cabman humanely employed 
his leisure in lashing him about the head, on the counter-irritation 

principle. # . 

“ Most wotes carries the day,” said one of the vixenish ladies at 
length. “ The ouse with the yellow door, cabmin.” 

But after the cabriolet had clashed up in splendid style to the house 
with the yellow door, “ making,” as one of the vixenish ladies triumph- 
antly said, acterrally more noise than if one had come in one s own 

carriage” and after the driver had dismounted to assist the ladies in 

getting out, the small round head of Master Thomas Bardell was 
thrust out of the one pair window of a house with a red door a few 

numbers off. , 

“ Aggrawatin* thing,” said the vixenish lady last mentioned, darting 
a withering glance at the heavy gentleman. 
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“ My dear, it’s not my fault,” said the gentleman. 

“ Don’t talk to me, you creetur, don’t,” retorted the lady. “ The 
house with the red door, cabin in. Oh ! if ever a woman was troubled 
with a ruffinly creetur, that takes a pride and pleasure in disgracing his 
wife on every possible occasion afore strangers, I am that woman!” 

“You ought to be ashamed of yourself, Raddle,” said the other little 
woman, who was no other than Mrs. Cluppins. 

“ What have I been a doing of?” asked Mr. Raddle. 

“ Don’t talk to me, don’t, you brute, for fear I should be perwoked to 
forgit my sect and strike you,” said Mrs. Raddle. 

While this dialogue was going on, the driver was most ignominiously 
leading the horse by the bridle up to the house with the red door, which 
Master Bardell had already opened. Here was a mean and low way 
of arriving at a friend’s house ! — no dashing up with all the lire and fury 
of the animal, no jumping down of the driver and loud knocking at the 
door, no opening the apron with a crash at the very last moment for 
fear of the ladies sitting in a draught, and then the man handing the 
shawls out afterwards as if he were a private coachman. The whole 
edge of the thing had been taken off — it was flatter than walking. 

“Well Tommy,” said Mrs. Cluppins, “how’s your poor dear 
mother?” 

“ Oh, she’s wery well,” replied Master Bardell. “ She's in the front 
parlor, — all ready. Tm ready too, I am.” Here Master Bardell put his 
hands in his pockets, and jumped olf and on the bottom step of the 
door. 

“ Is anybody else a goin’. Tommy?” said Mrs. Cluppins, arranging 
her pelerine. 

“ Mrs. Sanders is going, she is,” replied Tommy. “ I’m a goin’ too, 
I am.” 

“ Drat the boy,” said little Mrs. Cluppins. “ He thinks of nobody 
but himself. Here Tommy, dear.” 

“ Well,” said Master Bardell. 

“ Who else is a goin’, lovey ?” said Mrs. Cluppins in an insinuating 
manner. 

“ Oh ! Mrs. Rogers is a goin’,” replied Master Bardell, opening his 
eyes very wide as he delivered the intelligence. 

“ What! The lady as has taken the lodgings!” ejaculated Mrs. 
Cluppins. 

Master Bardell put his hands further down into his pockets, and 
nodded exactly thirty-five times, to imply that it was the lady lodger, 
and no other. 

“ Bless us !” said Mrs. Cluppins. “ It’s quite a party.” 

“ Ah, if you knew what was in the cupboard, you’d say so,” replied 
Master Bardell. 

“ What is there, Tommy?” said Mrs. Cluppins, coaxingly. “You’ll 
tell me , Tommy, I know.” 

“ No, I won’t,” replied Master Bardell, shaking his head, and 
applying himself to the bottom step again. 

“ Drat the child!” muttered Mrs. Cluppins. “ What a prowokin’ 
little wretch it is! Come, Tommy, tell your dear Cluppy.” 
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“ Mother said I wasn’t to,” rejoined Master Bardell. “ Pm a goin’ 
to Lave some, I am.” Cheered by this prospect, the precocious boy 
applied himself to his infantile tread-mill with increased vigour. 

The above examination of a child of tender years took place while 
Mr. and Mrs. Raddle and the cab-driver were having an altercation 
concerning the fare, which terminating at this point in favour of the 
cabman, Mrs. Raddle came up tottering. 

“ Lauk, Mary Ann! what’s the matter?” said Mrs. Cluppins. 

“ It’s put me all over in such a tremble, Betsy,” replied Mrs. Raddle. 

“ Raddle ain't like a man; he leaves everythink to me.” 

This was scarcely fair upon the unfortunate Mr. Raddle, who had 
been thrust aside by his good lady in the commencement of the dispute, 
and peremptorily commanded to hold his tongue. He had no oppor- 
tunity of defending himself, however, for Mrs. Raddle gave unequivocal 
signs of fainting ; which being perceived from the parlour window, 
]\frs. Bardell, Mrs. Sanders, the lodger, and the lodger's servant, 
darted precipitately out, and conveyed her into the house, all talking 
at the same time, and giving utterance to various expressions of pity 
and condolence, as if she were one of the most suffering mortals on 
earth. Being c mveyed into the front parlour, she was there deposited 
on a sofa; ar.d the lady from the first floor running up to the first 
floor, returned with a bottle of sal volatile, which, holding Mrs. Raddle 
tight round the neck, she applied in all womanly kindness and pity to 
her nose, until that lady with many plunges and struggles was fain to 
declare herself decidedly better. > 

“ Ah, poor thing!” said Mrs. Rogers, “ I know what her feelin’s is, 
too well.” 

“Ah, poor thing! so do I,” said Mrs. Sanders : and then all the 
ladies moaned in unison, and said they knew what it was, and they 
pitied her from their hearts, they did ; even the lodger s little servant, 
who was thirteen years old, and three feet high, murmured her 
sympathy. 

“ But what’s been the matter?” said Mrs. Bardell. 

“ Ah, what has decomposed you, ma’am?” inquired Mrs. Rogers. 

“ I have been a good deal flurried,” replied Mrs. Raddle, in a re- 
proachful manner. Thereupon the ladies cast indignant looks at Mr. 
Raddle. . 

Why, the fact is,” said that unhappy gentleman, stepping forward, 
tc when we alighted at this door, a dispute arose with the driver of the 

cabrioily ” A loud scream from his wife at the mention of this 

word, rendered all further explanation inaudible. 

<c You’d better leave us to bring her round, Raddle, said Mrs. Clup- 
pins. “ She’ll never get better as long as you’re here.” 

All the ladies concurred in this opinion ; so Mr. Raddle was pushed 
out of the room, and requested to give himself an airing in the back 
yard, which he did for about a quarter of an hour, when Mrs. Bardell 
announced to him, with a solemn face, that he might come in now, but 
that he must be very careful how he behaved towards his wife. She 
knew he didn t mean to be unkind ; but Mary Anil was very far from 
strong, and, if he didn’t take care, he might lose her when he least 
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expected it, which would be a very dreadful reflection for him after- 
wards, and so on. All this, Mr. Raddle heard with great submission, 
and presently returned to the parlour in a most lamb-like manner. 

“ Why, Mrs. Rogers, ma’am,” said Mrs. Bardell, “ you’ve never 
been introduced, I declare. Mr. Raddle, ma'am: Mrs. Cluppins 
ma’am ; Mrs. Raddle, ma’am.” 11 ’ 

“ Which is Mrs. Cluppins’s sister,” suggested Mrs. Sanders. 

“Oh, indeed ! ’’ said Mrs. Rogers, graciously, —for she was the lodger, 
and her servant was in waiting, so she was more gracious than inti- 
mate in right of her position. “ Oh, indeed ! ” 

Mrs. Raddle smiled sweetly, Mr. Raddle bowed, and Mrs. Cluppins 
said “ she was sure she was very happy to have a opportunity of beino- 

known to a lady which she had heercl so much in faviour of, as Mrs! 

Rogers”— a compliment which the last-named lady acknowledged with 
graceful condescension. 

Well, Mr. Raddle,” said Mrs. Bardell ; ic I’m sure you ought to 
feel very much honoured at you and Tommy being the only gentlemen 
to escort so many ladies all the way to the Spaniard at Hampstead. 
Don t you think lie ought, Mrs. Rogers, ma’am?” 

“Oh certainly, ma’am,” replied Mrs. Rogers; after whom all the 
other ladies responded “ Oh, certainly.” 

“ Of course I feel it, ma’am,” said Mr. Raddle, rubbing his hands 
and evincing a slight tendency to brighten up a little. “ Indeed’ 
to tell you the truth, I said, as we were coming along in the 

cabrioily ” ° * 

At the recapitulation of the word which awakened so many painful 
recollections, Sirs. Raddle applied her handkerchief to her eyes a^ain, 
and uttered a half-suppressed scream ; so that Sirs. Bardell frowned 
upon Sir. Raddle, to intimate that he had better not say anythin* 1 * 
more ; and desired Sirs. Rogers’s servant, with an air, to “ put the wine 
on.” 1 

rhis was the signal for displaying the hidden treasures of the closet, 
which were sundry plates of oranges and biscuits, and a bottle of old- 
crusted port that at one and nine— with another of the celebrated 
East India sherry at fourteen -pence, which were all produced in 
honour of the lodger, and afforded unlimited satisfaction to everybody. 
After great consternation had been excited in the mind of Sirs. Clup- 
pins, by an attempt on the part of Tommy to recount how he had been 
cross-examined regarding the cupboard then in action, (which was 
fortunately nipped in the bud by his imbibing half a glass of the old- 
crusted “ the wrong way,” and thereby endangering his life for some 
seconds,) the party walked forth in quest of a Hampstead stage. This 
was soon found, and in a couple of hours they all arrived safely in the 
Spaniard Tea-gardens, where the luckless Sir. Raddle’s very first act 
nearly occasioned his good lady a relapse, it being neither more nor 
less than to order tea for seven ; whereas (as the ladies one and all 
remarked), what could have been easier than for Tommy to have 
drank out of anybody’s cup, or everybody’s, if that was all, when the 
waiter wasn’t looking, which would have saved one head of tea, and 
the tea just as good ! 
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However, there was no help for it, and the tea-tray came with seven 
cups and saucers, and bread and butter on the same scale. Mrs. Bar- 
dell was unanimously voted into the chair, and Mrs. Rogers being 
stationed on her right hand and Mrs. Raddle on her left, the meal 
proceeded with great merriment and success. 

“ How sweet the countryis, to-be-sure !” sighed Mrs. Rogers; “ I 
almost wish I lived in it always/’ 

“ Oh, you wouldn't like that, Ma’am/' replied Mrs. Bardell, rather 
hastily ; for it was not at all advisable, with reference to the lodgings, 
to encourage such notions ; “ you wouldn’t like it, Ma’am.” 

“ Oh ! I should think you was a deal too lively and sought-after, to 
be content with the country, Ma'am,” said little Mrs. Cluppins. 

“ Perhaps I am, Ma’am. Perhaps I am,” sighed the first-floor 
lodger. 

“ For lone people as have got nobody to care for them, or take care 
of them, or as have been hurt in their mind, or that kind of thing,” 
observed Mr. Raddle, plucking up a little cheerfulness, and looking 
round, “ the country is all very well. The country for a wounded 
spirit they say.” 

Now, of all things in the world that the unfortunate man could have 
said, any would have been preferable to this. Of course Mrs. Bar- 
dell burst into tears, and requested to be led from the table instantly, 
upon which the affectionate child began to cry too, most dismally. 

“ Would any body believe. Ma’am,” exclaimed Mrs. Raddle, turn- 
ing fiercely to the first-floor lodger, “ that a woman could be married 
to such a unmanly creetur, which can tamper with a woman’s feelings as 
he does, every hour in the day. Ma’am? '’ 

“ My dear,” remonstrated Mr. Raddle, “ I didn’t mean anything, 
my dear." 

te You didn’t mean. Sir!” repeated Mrs. Raddle, with great scorn 
and contempt. “ Go away. I can’t bear the sight on you, you 
brute.” 

“ You must not flurry yourself, Mary Ann,” interposed Mrs. Clup- 
pins. “ You really must consider yourself, my dear, which you never 
do. Now go away. Raddle there’s a good soul, or you’ll only aggra- 
vate her/’ 

“ You had better take your tea by yourself, Sir, indeed,” said Mrs. 
Rogers, again applying the smelling-bottle. 

Mrs. Sanders, who, according to custom, was very busy at the bread 
and butter, expressed the same opinion, and Mr. Raddle quietly 
retired. 

After this there was a great hoisting up of Master Bardell, who was 
rather a large size for hugging, into his mother’s arms, in which ope- 
ration he got his boots in the tea-board, and occasioned some confusion 
among the cups and saucers. But that description of fainting flts, 
which is contagious among ladies, seldom lasts long, so when he had 
been well kissed and a little cried over, Mrs. Bardell recovered, set 
him down again, wondered how she could have been so foolish, and 
poured out some more tea. 

It was at this moment that the sound of approaching wheels was 
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heard, and that the ladies, looking up, saw a hackney-coach stop at 
the garden -gate. 

“ More company,” said Mrs. Sanders. 

“It’s a gentleman,” said Mrs. Raddle. 

“Well, if it ain’t Mr. Jackson, the young man from Dodson and 
Fogg’s!” cried Mrs. Bard ell. “ Why, gracious! Surely Mr. Pick- 
wick can’t have paid the damages/’ 

“ Or hoffered marriage ! ” said Mrs. Cluppins. 

ei Dear me, how slow the gentleman is/’ exclaimed Mrs. Rogers : 
€i Why doesn’t he make haste ! ” 

As the lady spoke these words, Mr. Jackson turned from the coach 
where he had been addressing some observations to a shabby man in 
black leggings, who had just emerged from the vehicle with a thick 
ash stick in his hand, and made his way to the place where the adies 
were seated; winding his hair round the brim of his hat as he came 
along. 

“ Is anything the matter? Has anything taken place, Mr. Jack- 
son?” said Mrs. Bardell eagerly. 

“ Nothing whatever, Ma’am/’ replied Mr. Jackson. “ How de do, 
ladies ? I have to ask pardon, ladies, for intruding — but the law, 
ladies — the law/* With this apology Mr. Jackson smiled, made a 
comprehensive bow, and gave his hair another wind. Mr 3 . Rogers 
whispered Mrs. Raddle that he was really an elegant young man. 

“ 1 called in Goswell-street,” resumed Jackson, “ and hearing that 
you were here, from the slavey, took a coach and came on. Our people 
want you down in the city directly, Mrs. Bardell.’* 

“ Bor ! ” ejaculated that lady, starting at the sudden nature of the 
communication. 

“Yes,” said Jackson, biting his lip. “Its very important and 
pressing business, which can’t be postponed on any account. Indeed, 
Dodson expressly said so to me, and so did Fogg. I’ve kept the coach 
on purpose for you to go back in.” 

“ How very strange !” exclaimed Mrs. Bardell. 

The ladies agreed that it was very strange, but were unanimously of 
opinion that it must be very important, or Dodson and Fogg would 
never have sent; and further, that the business being urgent, she 
ought to repair to Dodson and Foggs without any delay. 

Ihere was a certain degree of pride and importance about being 
wanted by one’s lawyers in such a monstrous hurry, that was by no 
means displeasing to Mrs. Bardell, especially as it might be reasonably 
supposed to enhance her consequence in the eyes of the first-floor 
lodger. She simpered a little, affected extreme vexation and hesitation, 
and at last arrived at the conclusion that she supposed she must go. 

“But won’t you refresh yourself after your walk, Mr. Jackson? " 
said Mrs. Bardell, persuasively. 

Why, really there ain’t much time to lose,” replied Jackson ; “and 
I ve got a friend here,” he continued, looking towards the man with 
the ash stick. 

“ Oh, ask your friend to come here, Sir,” said Mrs. Bardell. “Pray 
ask your friend here. Sir.” J 
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“ Why, thankee, I’d rather not,” said Mr. Jackson, with some em- 
barrassment of manner. (( He’s not much used to ladies society, and 
it makes him bashful. If youll order the waiter to deliver him. 
anything short, he won’t drink it off at once, won’t he ?--only try 
him.” "Mr. Jackson’s fingers wandered playfully round his nose, at 
this portion of his discourse, to warn his hearers that he was speaking 
ironically. 

The waiter was at once despatched to the bashful gentleman, and 
the bashful gentleman took something; Mr. Jackson also took some- 
thing, and the ladies took something for hospitality’s sake. Mr. Jackson 
then said that he was afraid it was time to go ; upon which Mrs. Sanders, 
Mrs. Cluppins, and Tommy (who it was arranged should accompany 
Mrs. Bardell : leaving the others to Mr. Raddle’s protection) got into 
the coach. 

“ Isaac,” said Jackson, as Mrs. Bardell prepared to get in: looking 
up at the man with the ash stick, who was seated on the box, smoking 
a cigar. 

“ Well.” 

“ This is Mrs. Bardell.” 

“ Oh, I know’d that, Jong ago,” said the man. 

Mrs. Bardell got in, Mr. Jackson got in after her, and away they 
drove. Mrs. Bardell could not help ruminating on what Mr. Jackson s 
friend had said. Shrewd creatures, those lawyers: Lord bless us, 
how they find people out ! 

“ Sad thing about these costs of our people’s, ain’t it,” said Jackson, 
when Mrs. Cluppins and Mrs. Sanders had fallen asleep ; “ your bill of 
costs I mean.” 

“ I’m very sorry they can’t get them,” replied Mrs. Bardell. “ But 
if you law gentlemen do these things on speculation, why you must get 
a loss now and then, you know.” 

“You gave them a cognovit for the amount of your costs after the 
trial, I’m told,” said Jackson. 

“ Yes. Just as a matter of form,” replied Mrs. Bardell. 

“ Certainly /’replied Jackson drily. “ Quite a matter of form. Quite.” 

On they drove, and Mrs. Bardell fell asleep. She was awakened 
after some time by the stopping of the coach. 

“ Bless us !” said the lady, “ are we at Freeman’s Court ?” 

“ We’re not going quite so far,” replied Jackson. “ Have the good- 
ness to step out.” 

Mrs. Bardell, not yet thoroughly awake, complied. It was a curious 
place : — a large wall with a gate in the middle, and a gas-light burning 
inside. 

“ Now, ladies,” cried the man with the ash stick, looking into the 
coach, and shaking Mrs. Sanders to wake her, “ Come.” Rousing her 
friend, Mrs. Sanders alighted. Mrs. Bardell, leaning on Jackson's 
arm, and leading Tommy by the hand, had already entered the porch. 
They followed. 

The room they turned into, was even more odd -looking than 
the porch. Such a number of men standing about ! And they 
stared so ! 
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“ What place is this ? ” inquired Mrs. Bardell, pausing. 

“ Only one of our public offices/' replied Jackson, hurrying her through 
a door, and looking round to see that the other women were following 
“Look sharp, Isaac.” 

“ Safe and sound,” replied the man with the ash stick. The door 
swung heavily after them, and they descended a small flight of 
steps. 

“Here we are at last. All right and tight, Mrs. Bardell !” said 
Jackson, looking exultingly round. 

“ What do you mean ?” said Mrs. Bardell, with a palpitating heart. 

“Just this,” replied Jackson, drawing her a little on one side ; “don’t 
be frightened, Mrs. Bardell. There never was a more delicate man than 
Dodson, ma’am, or a more humane one than Fogg. It was their duty 
in the way of business to take you in execution for them costs; but 
they were anxious to spare your feelings as much as they could. What 
a comfort it must be to you to think how it 's been done ! This is 
the Fleet, ma'am. Wish you good night, Mrs. Bardell. Good night, 
Tommy.” 

As Jackson hurried away in company with the man with the ash 
stick, another man, with a key in his hand, who had been looking on, 
led the bewildered female to a second short flight of steps, leading & to a 
doorway. Mrs. Bardell screamed violently; Tommy roared; Mrs. 
Cluppins shrunk within herself; and Mrs. Sanders made off, without 
more ado. For there stood the injured Mr. Pickwick, taking his nightly 
allowance of air; and beside him leant Samuel Weller, who, seeinglvirs. 
Bardell, took his hat off with mock reverence, while his master turned 
indignantly on his heel. 

“ Don t bother the woman,” said the turnkey to Weller; “she’s 
just come in.” 

“ A pris’ner!” said Sam, quickly replacing his hat. “ Who’s the 
plaintives ? What for ? Speak up, old feller.” . 

“Dodson and F ogg,” replied the man ; “execution on cognovit for costs.” 

“ Here Job, Job,” shouted Sam, dashing into the passage, “ run 
to Mr. Perker’s, Job; I want him directly. I see some good in thi£. 
Here’s a game. Hooray ! Vere’s the gov’nor ?'' 

But there was no reply to these inquiries, for Job had started 
furiously off, the instant he received his commission, and Mrs. Bardell 
had fainted in real downright earnest. 
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ELDER MASTERS AND DOCTORS. 

With a Copious Ini rocluction and Holes 

BY JOHN FULLER RUSSELL, S.C.L., 

OF ST. PETER’ 8 COLLEGE, CAMBRIDGE. 
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MOSSE’S PARLIAMENTARY GUIDE; 

A CONCISE HISTORY OF 

THE MEMBERS OF BOTH HOUSES OF PARLIAMENT, 

THEIR CONNEXIONS, PURSUITS, &c. &c. 

By R. B. MOSSE, Esq., Parliamentary Agent. 

“ There h in Mosse’s Parliamentary Guide a more extensive mass of well-digested practical in- 
formation, than in any other compendium of the kind that has fallen under our notice. W should 
regard it as an indispensable book of reference to every one connected nearly or remotely with 
Parliamentary affairs .” — Court Journal . 

“ A very copious and useful Guide, comprehending all that was good in former productions of the 
same class, with more supplied by Mr. Mosse’s own intelligence .” — Literary Gazette. 

%* This Work is undergoing a thorough revision preparatory to the new Edition to be published, 
as soon as the result of the present Elections shall be ascertained ; as no expense or personal labour is 
spared, and the information is obtained direct from the silting Member, or from his Committee, it is 
confidently hoped it will be received as a book of authority. 
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